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San Francisc¢ whose Path of Gold”’ flooded with 
light from G-E Luminous Ares has been talked of 
from coast to coast—has extended its famous Market 
Street lighting using the same G-E units as were 
elected for the original Path of Geld. 
For ‘White Wavy’ lighting the luminous arc stands 
* su n but let San Francisco rself » stor 
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No city 1s too great—no town too small—to enjoy the 
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safety and business-building effect of 
G-E Luminous Arc lighting is 
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The Employment Service Emergency 


EpirorR1AL Nott The calendars of the nea 
members must deal with world problems of unp? 
likelihood of the introduction, much less the pa 
struction measures Under these circumstances 


ployment Service be provided with sufficient fun 


- A “(eo 
sed soldiers, sailors and war wor 

é ted States Employment Service ts u 
Opp sitic 1 has E 


been largely 
operation rather than on general p 


~~. 


ample testimony ta its usefulness by their supt 


? 


TUNE 


ness 


to help financially during the prese 


t ( re cert ; eo 
‘ l I , [ s 

! f 1 th 
1? ; y } ; 
.) y rf ! 
rs 

j ‘ re a 

[ ’ ré I 

es wi c 

t fore the Osth ¢ } i 
c t 

finite d 1 upon t hh 


Such support should be crystallized into a 
i 


If it is not all th 


continuatt of the Service. i ild be in s ies, t 
ficials uld take steps to demand its impr t. Theft hilities t S t 
vid in city development are greater than have ra ? realized 
Before the war we had begun to develop state and ci emp ! 
with their agreements for the interchange of information, they lacked thi mpl 
the Federal system. 
Some of our cities have already appreciated ( f havi t , 
hich can chart and foresee shifts in labor supply in ti to make that f 
tical use to the city in connection with projected mt ! hbrovemtent 
Let us make certain that the progress m ide dur jwariwma 
tem of labor exchanges which has proved its abilit render rea T 
failure of the cities to impress upon the 66th ( ess the wmperat need f 
mtinuation of the service. 


An Appeal to Chambers of Commerce 
By Colonel Arthur Woods 


Chairman, Emergency Committee on Employment for Soldiers and Sailors, Council 


of National 


HAMBERS of Commerce scattered 
thruout the country can do more to 
put the returning soldiers and sailors 

back into worthy positions in civil life than 
any other combination of agencies. They 
are for the most part employers. They have 
the jobs to give. It was my privilege a 
short time ago to address the members of 
the Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce on 
this point. Their support and the work al- 
ready done by the Chambers in Omaha and 
New Orleans warrant the statement I first 
made, 


Defense 


The soldiers to-day are not. st: 


unemployed as a body. The largé 


of those who are discharged find 


quickly and go to them 
minority of the men who do not seem 


able to place themselves in proper pos 


in civil life. There are various thi 
affect this minority. One of ther 


they have been under disciplin« 
time. They have had hard taskmaste1 
ing them what to do and what not 


and leading them—not telling then 


ahead, but leading them where the d 


promptly It 
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‘ the o1 The soldier has been thru 
tremendous experience He left a cor 
lition of life in which he looked after him 
self He put him eli na positiol where ] 
longer could lool fter himself, wher 
he had to do what someone else told him, 
here his f duty was t ‘ out order 
\ h enthusiasm and y en 
len do not live thru su soul-searchin 
é erence s our men | been thi 
th t it 1 1 perman etiect upo 
t I] the | b in the righ 
t 1 the e cl now a 
~ f that experi ( Tl ( ne back 
| to the demobuli mp ir 
uid off h their S60 « i Phe 
Government offers to help the find a jol 
but the re shift themsel\ 
It is the old life, but they enter this lif 
h the nev pirit, fe hat the o1 
thi worth while 1 tl orld is to d 
great t] ing Tor othe to | ick 1 
ome big cause 
(oming into civil life with that feeling. 
t is no wonder that the lon’t know just 


to hitch on. Pushing the pen for so 


many dollars a week seems to them not t 
eet the requirements of a man’s job in th 

vorld as they have seen it during the past 
few months. We must be patient with thes« 
mel We must realize if they seem un 
idly, or fail to settle into the old FTOOVt 


quick] that the reason is because thev gave 


themselves to the uttermost for us that we 


might live in peace and security. We must 
be patient with them. We must help them 
in every way we can They don't want to 


be patronized; they don't want charity: they 
want a chance somewhere to fit themselves 
in the scheme of life so that thev can ‘do 
something worth while. They ask nothing 
more from the Government than the Gov 
ernment can properly give men who were 
taken out of civil life and put into a state of 
war and who in that state wielded theit 
arms so magnificently that victory came 
with unexpected suddenness. 

We must be patient, too, with the em- 
plover, for he is naturally short with the 
man to whom he gives a job and whom he 
finds unsteady, who doesn’t buckle down to 
the job and think of nothing else, who 


doesn't give the employer at first what 
seems to be the full value. We must be 
patient with the employer, and he must be 
patient with the men. For these men are 
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better men for the experience they have 
heen thru. If they feel they can do better 


jobs, they should be encouraged in that 
feeling. The ambition that they have is 


the most characteristic thing of our Ameri- 


a 
ite, 


A Definite Program for the Chamber 


of Commerce 


llere is where the Chamber of Commerce 
can he Ip. We hope that the employ ers of 
the country will assume the responsibility 
putting the soldier back in position in 
ife. The Chamber of Commerce 
resents the employers of the neighbor- 
hood. We should like to have each Cham 
er of Commerce form a strong committee 
ind inform the United States Employment 
Service that it would like to receive the 
imes of any local soldiers who have regis- 


] 


tered and for whom no jobs have yet been 


try 
oul 


d. The committee could then try to 
install each man in his old job, or preferably 
better one. They would try to make it 
clear to the employer that it was not only 
his duty but his proud chance to take such 
man back, to give him an opportunity to 
make the best of himself. If the committee 
are satisfied that the employer cannot give 
him the job, they should then, as represen- 
tatives of employers in general, assume the 
responsibility of placing the soldier some- 
where else. If he is not a local man, but is 
stranded, the committee could take the mat- 
ter up with the Chamber of Commerce of 
his home town, getting that Chamber to find 
him a position in his home town and financ- 
ing him, if he needs financing, to get back 
home. Money has been advanced by the 
Chambers of Commerce of the towns to 
which such soldiers are going, as a loan 
against their future wages. The Chamber 
of Omaha, Neb., where this was tried, in- 
forms us that the money is being paid back 
at a rate which indicates that in every case 
the soldier is going to meet the obligation. 
With that sort of reciprocal arrangement, 
many Chambers of Commerce are settling 
the problem of putting these men back in 
civil life in positions where they will have 
a chance to do the best that can be done for 
themselves. The jobs are there. The 
Omaha Chamber has not only placed in a 
good position every Omaha boy who has 
come back, but 1,200 others. They found 
the jobs by going after them, There were 
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a number of discharged soldiers, not local 
boys, with experience as salesmen. The 
committee visited Automobile Row, and in 
the first agency told the manager they had 
some discharged soldiers who had experi- 
ence as salesmen and asked him to take 
on some of them. The agency had only 
one vacancy, which they were saving for 
one of their own boy s, but the manager de- 
cided to take a chance and to open up some 
new territory, and he took on two of these 
soldiers. Thereupon the Chamber of Com 
merce committee went into the next agency 
and said: “Here, do you know what thes« 
fellows next door have done?” Every 
agency in Omaha soon had a discharged 
soldier salesman. 

There appears to have arisen a misunder 
standing of the purpose of the Emergency 
Committee on Employment of Soldiers, 
Sailors and War Workers, organized by the 
Council of National Defense, and a mis- 
taken belief that the Committee is taking 
over the work of the United States Employ 
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ment Service, because of the partial cur 
tailment of its field organization, necessi 
tated by lack of funds. 

It should be made plain to the country 
at large that the Committee is a temporary 
hody and that it and the Government de 
partments and boards represented in the 
Committee will not attempt to create a sub 
stitute employment service or in any way 
take over the functions of the United States 
Kmployment Service. The Committee in 
tends to give the fullest support to the work 
of the United States Employment Service 
ind to encourage towns and cities, thru pub 
lic and private contributions, to carry on the 
Bureaus for Returning Soldiers and Sailors 
and local employment offices which the Ser 
vice itself will be unable to finance until 
Congress appropriates the necessary money. 

Che Emergency Committee appeals to the 
Chambers of Commerce to assume with en- 
thusiasm a very considerable burden, know- 
ing that they have never yet shrunk from a 
burden that was a worthy one simply be 
cause it was hard. 





Present and Future Needs of the Federal 
Employment Service 


By J. B. Densmore 


Director General, U. S. Employment Service 


HE Secretary of Labor has asked me 


to respond to the request of Tue 

AMERICAN City for a message on 
what may still be done to minimize the 
misfortune that has come upon returning 
soldiers and war workers thru the failure 
of Congress in its closing hours to provide 
for the United States Employment Service. 
My answer is brief: Hold the Employment 
Service together, or revivify it if it already 
is seriously cut down in your community 
or your state. Use financial, legislative, or 
any other remedies indicated, as the doctors 
say, in your district. I make this suggestion 
for two reasons, neither of them, I believe, 
in any sense because I happen to have been 
chosen as Director General of the United 
States Employment Service and find it 
therefore very dear to my heart. The two 
reasons are these: The Employment Serv- 
ice is the only organized, tried agency of 


national extent for bringing worker and 
job together, and this is not a time for ex- 
periment. Second, the people of the United 
States who have most need of the Service 
want it. 

Thru the failure of Congress to pass the 
Employment Service appropriation bills, we 
were obliged to cut down our offices (750 
of them) to 56. But an upbuilding process 
was begun at once with the aid of the pub- 
lic, the chambers of commerce, labor organ- 
izations and welfare organizations, stiff 
ened by the splendid support of the trade 
press, until now the Employment Service 
has reached a total of about 436 regular 
offices and something more than 2,000 co- 
operating bureaus for returning soldiers 
and sailors. This list is growing daily, and, 
until the extra session of Congress passes 
our appropriation bill, the Service will be 
functioning almost at its former scale, 
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What the Service Has Done and 
Should Do 


Despite the handicap under which we 
have been working, the Service has been 
taking good care of returning soldiers and 
sailors as well as war workers. In_ the 
month of January of this year, 372,186 ap 
plicants wert February the 


placed. In 
placements reached 307,572, while in the 
first two weeks of March, with some states 
missing, the reports showed placements of 
212,000 applicants. Since the organization 
of the Service in 1918, four million persons 
have been placed in employment, and there 
is a vast work still remaining to be done. 
In addition to the four million known place- 
ments, it is estimated that a million more 
of those referred to jobs secured them but 
did not report their success, making a grand 
total of 5,000,000 for the year 1918. 
\pproximately 35 per cent of the soldiers 
discharged leave the service without pros- 
About 80 per 
these are being placed by the U, S. 


cent of 
Em- 
ployment Service, therefore the value of 
this Service to the country, now and for 
the future, is obvious to all who understand 


pects of positions. 


what it is accomplishing. Three principal 
functions, it may be noted here, enter into 
the ideal Federal Employment Service of 
the future. 

First, the Service must be in position to 
transfer labor from one point to another, 
where needed 
and 
personnel 


from one state to another, 
according to conditions of 


with a 


surplus 
functioning 
the right man for the 


shortage, 
capable of finding 
job. 

Second, it must be able to ascertain from 
the applicant for employment, particularly 
the skilled worker, his exact qualifications, 
so that he may be sent to the job that he 
is best qualified to fill, and that the employer 
at the same time may get the exact man he 
To do this, the Service must have 
a trained personnel capable of testing those 
men out. This it has already been doing in 
its Skilled Labor Section. 

Third, it must be in position to gather 
week by week, as was the case before the 
cutting down, information of the labor and 
employment situation from all parts of the 
country, and according to particular in- 
dustries. 

This will give a general idea of what has 
been and is being accomplished, as well as 


needs. 
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what the Service hopes to accomplish for 
the future. It will also be obvious that the 
present continuance of the work, in the face 
of many obstacles, has entailed great per- 
sonal sacrifices on the part of the adminis 
trative, office and field forces, nearly all of 
whom, thru wholly patriotic motives, have 
stuck by the ship, thus making possible the 
maintenance of the effort to solve this great 
human problem, 

The figures given above indicate that the 
Employment Service has succeeded in the 
larger sense; that it is not a restrictive, 
undemocratic bureau, such as governmental 
activities are sometimes described as being, 
hut a genuine service. They show also that 
the business world and the working world 
want the Service continued. This is no 
straw vote taken by casual means and open 
to inaccuracies and manipulations. It is the 
serious, unprejudiced ballot of those citi- 
zens Who have most right to vote upon the 
question, those whose interests are most 
closely touched, True, no negative vote has 
been taken, But since no one is under com- 
pulsion to use the United States Employ- 
ment Service, the negative could only be a 
dog-in-the-manger protest: “I am unwilling 
to spend 10 or 15 cents a year on this serv- 
ice because I don’t happen to need the 
service to-day.” 

\nother and even more striking ballot 
has been taken in the brief time since word 
went out that the Employment Service 
must be cut 80 per cent until July 1. It is 
the vote of a smaller body of persons. Its 
significance lies in the fact that these per- 
sons have gone down into their pockets to 
make good the failure of Congressional ap- 
propriation. Two weeks ago we issued the 
order to reduce our network of active of- 
fices from 750 to 56. To-day we are as- 
sured of 436 offices, and reports are still 
coming in. Voluntary financial support of 
436 Government agencies by disinterested 
organizations and by municipalities and 
states, is, so far as I know, an event un- 
paralleled in our history. 

The nucleus of an Employment Service 
office can be revived even after the office 
has been given up without undue cost. The 
essential machinery for putting any office 
in touch with employment opportunities and 
applicants has been kept intact. Bureaus 
for demobilized soldiers, sailors and ma- 
rines, or other workers in need of the 
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Service, can be supported temporarily by 
outside funds yet be considered a regular 
unit of 100 of the system, with all privi- 
leges of franking mail, receiving guidance 
from national and state headquarters, etc 
Under this privilege, a few communities 
have within the fortnight asked to establish 
it 


ices where none had been, with the un 


O 
derstanding that an effort will be made to 
maintain these offices permanently if need 
for them is shown in the next three months 
lhe Federal Director of the United States 
Employment Service in each state is the 
man to communicate with in regard to help- 
ing the Service maintain its activities, if 
there is no one in the community with 
authority. If his name and location are not 
known, the Council of National Defense or 
the Postmaster should be able to furnish 
information. Many chambers of commerce 
are in active coOperation with the Employ- 
ment Service, and seem likely to come into 
closer touch thru a recent plan to provide 
transportation to local men demobilized at 


a distance, who when returned 


be put in touch with the Employment 
Se ry ice. 


Chere are some 2,000 reaus which ha 


ntinuously been run on funds pr 


by civic and welfare organizations fot 
turning soldiers, which function as aid 
the Employment Service. It may be 
some of these agencies will need addit 


uid, or that an added number must 


tablished to, balance the loss of ri 
otmneces It may be that thes vol 
bureaus will need in some cases to ex 


their activities to others than the 
and sailors they have been reaching, [he 
policies of the Employment Service are for 
tunately so broad that Nashville may de 
velop and succeed with a plant that Cleve 
land would scorn or, attempting, fail with 
because of its unsuitability to local condi 
tions. The important thing is to link what 
ever effort is made with those that are al 
ready operative, and to take full advantag 


of the national machine 


y of the United 


States Employment Service. 





The Gains in Town Planning from the 
Building of Emergency Towns 


By Karl B. Lohmann 


Town Planner, Bureau of Municipalities, Pennsylvania Department of Labor and Industry 


URING the war, workers displayed 
their unwillingness to live in quarters 
that were unfit. As a result, there 
followed a ceaseless shifting and seeking 
for new places of work, which gave rise 
to the very serious problem of labor turn 
over in this country. It did not take long, 
therefore, to discern the vital connection | 
tween the question of housing and that of 
labor unrest, particularly because of its 
important bearing upon the successful 
prosecution of the war. 
It soon became evident that Uncle Sam 
must lend a helping hand. He assisted in 
the design and construction of pleasant 


e 


homes and towns for his workers to live in. 
lor that purpose $185,000,000 was set 
aside, $110,000,000 of which was appro- 
priated to the U. S. Department of Labor 
and the remainder to the U. S. Shipping 
Board. The former appropriation was so 


slow in being assigned that scarcely any 
of the Labor Department developments were 
completed at the time of the armistice. 
Tne U.S. Shipping Board was more for 
Sa re sult of al 


ose to finishit 


tunate in this respect, and a 
earlier start came pretty cl ig 
all of its thirty projects. 

Not only because most of the actual e> 
amples are to be found among the Shipping 
Board projects, but because the wr'ter is 
frankly more familiar with ‘them, they 
form the subject of this discussion. 

The developments were undertaken in all 
parts of the country and under a variety of 
conditions. Some were extensions, some 
were developments within the cities or 
towns, and others were separate and self 
contained developments. They were planned 
to accommodate populations that ranged 
from 240 to 7,000 persons, and taken to 


cvether served 55,000 persons 
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With the variety of conditions under 
which they came into existence and which 
they served, all had one fundamental fea- 
ture in common—that they were planned in 
advance with the idea of following a 
definite scheme. 

The town planning results that followed 
in general may best be considered by going 
over the problems which were dealt with 


worth, Ga., has as its foundation thorofare 
one which was laid down purposely in 
recognition of and leading to a grove of 
trees known to be one of the most beautiful 
in the South. In Newburgh, N. Y., a dis- 
tant mountain view played a part in the 
location of Bush Aveniie, the main street. 
An effort was made to have the plans 
grow out of the requirement of the land. 
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an Hate 


re nS we ED 


The more irregular and dominant 

it was,—as in Bath, Me., Ports- 

| mouth, N. H., and Sun _ Hill, 

Chester, Pa.—the more the plans 

| had to be governed by it. The less 

so and the fewer the natural limi- 

tations and obstacles, the more the 

| tendency towards geometrical pat- 

. tern and symmetry, as in Yorkship 

4 and Gloucester, both located out- 
side of Camden, N. J. 

Portions of streets were treated 

to follow the dictates of the land 














in the preparation of those def- 
inite schemes and layouts. 


Streets and Natural Features 


One of the first questions which 
had to be faced was that of 
streets. In every instance the 
consideration of them was gov- 
erned by existing conditions and 
the future necessities of drainage, 
grade and alignment. Thru-ways 
and all existing streets were 
acknowledged, taken up, and as 








necessary new ones into some 
kind of an articulate scheme. 
In the layout natural features 
also were respected. As an ex- 
ample, the scheme for Went- 


blocks. 
Below: 
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BLOCK PLAN 





Kilham & Hopkins, Architects, Boston. 
far as possible embodied with Riis 


Board at Gloucester. This shows especially an effort to secure 
arrangement of streets into an organic entity, interest. thru 
variation of grouping, and liberal play space in the interior of 


The Noreg Development by the U. S. Shipping 


Atlantic Heights Housing Project for the Atlantic 
I 


Corporation at Portsmouth, 
A successful adaptation to the requirements of site and de- 
velopment 
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YORKSHIP VILLAG 

his plan, by the U. S. Shipping Board, mak 

upon a flat piece of land, and so has permitted a li 
would have been possible. 


to a large extent. Where there were un- 
usual of rock formation, 
large tree was in the way, the paths or 
walks recognized rather than caused the 
removal of the natural obstacle. This often 
became a source of added charm. 


House Lots 

Next to the streets in importance came 
the house lots that the streets were to serve. 
Under ordinary circumstances these were 
determined according to the prevailing sizes 
in a given neighborhood. This practice ob 
viously had its exceptions in such places 
as the congested portions of Philadelphia, 
where was found an example of 86 houses 
per gross acre. In the case of Wyandotte, 
Mich., on the other hand, the extreme op- 
posite had been in vogue, with 3-75/100 
houses per gross acre. 

No such result as a so-called “standard 
lot may be discovered in the Shipping Board 
layouts. They varied as much as the condi- 
tions they were to serve required. Ordi- 


conditions or a 
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CAMDEN, N. J 


narily, however, lots seemed to run from 25 
feet to 60 feet in width and &o to I!o feet 
in depth,—usually 
wide 


deeper than they 
In Jacksonville, Fla., th 
was to broaden the lots. This appears to be 


were 


tendency 


an interesting tendency, which it is hoped 
7 he broade I 
the lot, the more the expense of street con 
struction per family, it is true; 


will find a wider acceptance. 


yet it is more 
than compensated for by the increased cd 
sirability of the lot and the increased pos 
sibilities for a well-designed dwelling and a 
better-shaped yard. 

The sizes, shapes and character of lots 
were largely determined also by the sizes 
shapes and character of the buildings to be 
Not only this, but the 
placement of the dwellings upon the lots 
was also determined in advance. 

The “All-America” of 
houses along streets has been in the nature 
of.an unvaried straight line.. Too often this 
has resulted in a painful monotony. A 
variation of this arrangement has been at- 


placed upon them. 


way arranging 











after the 
lor 


tempted somewhat 
forts of the past. 
have been set back in 
more and arranged around courts, 
pose the units into separate 
tures. 


European ef- 
example, houses 
twos or threes or 
to com- 
groups or pic- 
Often at the ends of streets groups 
or single buildings have 
to be located on the line of 
“axis.” This oftentimes gave 
look and 
persons living 

\ nicety o and taste 
of this practice is to be 
Buckman Village (Chester, Pa.) and Ports- 
mouth. At Wilmington, Del., no attempt 
has been made to introduce varying setbacks, 
and the usual monotonous 
followed. 


been placed so as 
view or on 
broader out- 
afforded more light and space to 
homes so arranged. 

in the us« 


Yorkship, 


f balance 


seen at 


arrangement has 
\t Gloucester the effort to intro- 
duce variety and irregularity has been car 
ried to such an extent that in the 
of many Neither 
commended, 


opinion 
it is overdone. of these 


extremes is to be 


The Question of Alleys 


Some one has spoken of alleys as being 
theoretically desirable, but practically not. 


In most of the Shipping Board schemes 
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they were introduced only where they were 
absolutely necessary. The necessity for 
them was seen in the rear of group houses 
where no other means of getting to the 
back doors was afforded. 

Sometimes easements were provided 
of lots so as to admit the 
placement of utilities such as sewers, water 
pipes and poles for wires. An interesting 
effort has made in the Sun Village 
development at Chester for taking care of 
wires by stringing them along on brackets 
on the eaves of the 


along the rears 


been 


houses. 


Communal Spaces 

An effort was made to provide for rea- 
sonable open spaces the 
pleasure of the people. In some examples 
the communal spaces were as liberal as 31 
acres, as in Yorkship Village, which has 
1,469 and 14 Gloucester, 
which has 457 both comparatively 
Wyandotte, which has 
but 78 houses, has about an acre in commu- 
nity Sun Village is the blot on the 
entire program in this respect, 


serving good 


houses, acres in 
houses, 
large developments. 


space 
as with its 
430 dw ellings it affords less than an acre. 
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rhe question of interior open spaces in ning results from the emergency develoy 
. blocks for park and playground purposes ments. It has been a huge undertaking 
has at last been rather boldly set forth for one that will have an incalculable influencs 
experiment. The provisions are such that for years to come on the growing c 
the children may play close to home, wher nities of this country Some of the 1 t 
the mothers can see them from their will be desirable, others ] 
F k tche1 Be If these areas are succé ssfully Yet in gener il if is givel il Impetus ft 
controlled, they will inaugurate in this cout sensible thinking and | ove ( 
try a playground and open space featur in this country the customar ( 
which will mark an epoch of advance slipshod, hit-or-miss practices in tl 
These are only a few of the town pl 1 out of cities 
Denver’s Electric untain 
al Fount 
By A. J. Burnett 
Manager of Improvements and Parks, Denver, Colo. 
YMPHONIES in color as well as concrete chamber. In the ceiling of tl 
sound form part of the daily municipal hamber are eleven funnels hermeti 
band concert programs in Denver's sealed with glass. Beneath « 1 f 
City Park, given every morning during the an are light, equipped with automati 
summer months by the municipal band of focusing device and mount ipon a 
Ity pieces, justable stand to permit the operator to 
In the lake, upon the shores of which lower or raise it. In this way provision i 
stands the band shell, is located the great made for the many angles at which tl 
electric fountain which plays during inter lights may be thrown upon the asc 9 
missions in the band concert. This foun and falling waters outside. Each are light 
tain, a view of which is given on the front is fitted with nine color slides located be 
cover of this issue, cost approximately $30, tween the lamps and the glass front of th 
000 and is capable of playing one hundred covering. These are manipulated automati 
and twenty-five combinations in nine colors. cally by compressed air 
From a switchboard in the tower of the park Water forced thru the fountain is suy 
\ pavilion an operator improvises his sym plied from the pumping station northwe 
phonies in light effects out in the lake one of the lake and is admitted to the founta 
° thousand feet away. At his command the machinery thru a_ 12-inch pipe. | 
sprays play high or low, and the combina pressed-air pressure throws this water 
tions that delight the heart of an impres high as one hundred feet into the air. Ele 
sionist are thrown upon them at will trical connections with the tower consti 
Umbrellas, ball sprays, wheat sheaves, tute seventy-five pairs of wires, incased in 
rings, fans, ribbons, lattices, and flower pots a one-thousand-foot lead conduit that lies 
appear and disappear at the pleasure of upon the bottom of the lake. In mn 
buttons. Miniature light globes, located tion with the operation f the color slides 
above the various keys, correspond to the it is interesting to note that they are | 
color slides in the fountain and permit the erated by an electrical magnet which pulls 
formation of the many combinations with out the proper slide at the will of the op 
’ certainty. . erator in the pavilion tower. The designer 
Beneath the two thousand nozzles used of the fountain was F. W. Darlington, of 
to produce the water effects, is located a Philadelphia. 
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What Form Should a Community House Take? 


An Analysis of Community Facilities and Needs Which Will Aid in Intelligent Choice* 


HE purpose of a community house is 

to meet the unmet needs of commu- 

nity life. A survey of local condi- 
tions will determine the character of the 
community house, the needs it will endeavor 
to meet, and the facilities it ought properly 
to furnish. Where a trained director of the 
survey is not available, or 
needed, a responsible committee might be 
appointed by the mayor or by the organiza- 


perhaps not 


tion initiating the movement for a commu- 
nity house, such committee to secure perti- 
nent facts bearing upon the problem as out- 
lined below. The amount and character of 
the data required will differ in every com- 
munity. For the smaller towns the following 
form will need to be simplified and reduced. 
In any case the aim is not to make an 
elaborate statistical report, nor yet a tech- 
nical diagnosis of the social health of the 
community, but simply to get at the social 
facts upon which to base the plan for a 
community house, without which facts the 
building might be a monument “consecrated 
The facts themselves, how- 
ever, must be digested and presented in the 
form of a readable report. For public 
presentation a map of the city upon which 
divisions of the population and existing 
social facilities are indicated in color will 


be found helpful. 


to uselessness.” 


OUTLINE OF THE SURVEY 
PRELIMINARY 


Has there been an industrial survey? 

A housing investigation ? 

\ city plan study? 

A church census? 

What other studies of local conditions have 
been made? 

These findings, together with the reports 
of city clerk, city engineer, librarian, superin- 
tendent of schools, police and poor commis- 
sioners and associated charities, will furnish 
the authoritative data. In addition to such 
sources of information, personal interviews 
should be obtained with city officials, settle- 
ment workers, school teachers, the clergy, 


* Prepared for the National Committee on Memorial 
tuildings by E. R. Shippen, of the War Camp Com 
munity Service, in collaboration with J. P. Robertson, 
of the Commission on Living Conditions of the U. S 
Department of Labor, Shelby M. Harrison, of Russell 
Sage Foundation, Laurence F. Peck, architect, and 
Wayne DP. Weydecker, associate editor of Thr 
American Crry. 


ry 


Scout leaders and other qualified ob- 


servers of social conditions. P 


I POPULATION 
Census of 1900, 1910, 1920 (estimated) 
Total number of men in service, 19!7- 
1918. 
Total number returned 
Male voters 
School enrollment 
Boys 
Girls 
Industrial 


approximate proportion 
Commercial 


approximate proportion 
Agricultural—approximate proportion 
Different nationalities and races—ap 
proximate proportion 
Church enrollment—Catholics, 
ants, Jews, etc. 


Protest- 


Il. COMMUNITY FACILITIES 


Is there a community auditorium or gen- ( 
_ eral meeting-place for all citizens? 
Seating capacity? 

Is there a central library? 

a. Number of cards issued 

b. Number of readers per month 
c. Facilities for public meetings 
d. Branch libraries 

Is there an art museum? 

Nature of exhibits? 

Weekly attendance? 

Is there a Y. M. C. A. building? 

What facilities ? 

Is there a Y. W. C. A. building? 

What facilities ? 

Is there a Knights of Columbus or Y. M. 
H. A. building? 

What facilities ? 

Which fraternal organizations have their 
own homes? | 

Are they in position to serve the outside 
public ? 

Where do labor organizations meet ? 

What accommodations have they at such 
meeting-places ? ; 

What facilities have the churches for the 
general public’s use as meeting-placcs 
or for recreational purposes? To what 
extent are they so used? 

What accommodations do out-of-town 
visitors have for rest rooms? 

Are there adequate and convenient com- 
fort stations? 

Do the parks and school grounds furnish 
adequate playgrounds for children and 
adults? 

a. Acreage 

b. Number of baseball diamonds, foot- 
ball fields, tennis courts, golf 
courses 

c. Extent of children’s play in the 
streets 
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Mr. 


Do the young people not attached to 
churches cr clubs have a place wher: 
they meet for social contact in games 
dancing and other recreation in a cl 
wholesome environment? 

[heaters and moving picture houses 

Location 
eating pacity 
( Extent of patronage 
d. Class of patrons 
Dance halls and other halls 
Location 
b. Capacity 
c. Extent of patronage 
‘ Class of patrons 
Pool-rooms and bowling-alley 
Location 
b. Capa ity 


c. Extent of patronage 
d Class of patrons 
Other commercial amusements—skatin 
rinks, shooting galleries, penny arcades { 


What facilities in the nature of headquar- 
ters are there for organizations, such 

hamber of Commerce, Rot 
Club, County Grange, G. A. R., patri 
otic and historical societies, charitabi 
organizations, Red Cross, visiting 
nurses, women’s clubs, art leagues, 
musical societies, dramatic societies, 
ivic federation, reform clubs and 
neighborhood improvement associ 
tions, Boy Scouts, athletic clubs? 

What public or semi-public buildis 
being planned or in process of building 

State buildings and facilities? 

County buildings and facilities ? 


— IO 


Os 


Ill SCHOOLS 

Public school facilities : 

a. Location 
Classification as to grade 
c. Is there any overcrowding, an 

where? 

d. Character of districts 
é Physical education program 
f. Industrial and vocational progran 


1 
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General Pershing Endorses the Memorial Building Movement 


GENERAL HEADQUARTERS ( 
\MERICAN EXPEDITIONARY FORCES 
France, April 3, 1919 


Paul D. Cravath, Chairman, National  h 


d 
ed 


theater S, 


ots. 


j 

ul 
I 
ht 


é Februa 
I communit 
ntt < liv ne 
d 11 the war 
( s ery stro 
ve a great eff e 


citizens. The ide 


Committee on Memorial Buildings, 261 out 
Broadway, New York City of these communit 
Dear Mr, CRAVATH: is indeed a happy ot 


It gives me great pleasure to endorse the 


1 


movement which you outlined to me in your 


Sincerely 


LORE SOHWLEIPBLG, 


W 
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The Proposed Liberty Memorial Square and 
Civic Center for Berkeley, California 


VYOR Samuel C, Irving, of Berkeley, 
M Cal., has proposed to the citizens 

of this city of 60,000, that the 
] iberty Memorial to express properly 
the spirit of sacrifice made by the thou- 
sands of Berkeley men who rendered serv- 
ice in France, shall be something both liv- 
ing and useful. He has therefore started 
a strong movement, endorsed by the civic 
organizations of the city, for the acquisi- 
tion of a square in front of the City Hall, 
long desired for a civic center, and the 
erection thereon of a memorial hall, to 
eat 3,000 people, with community meeting 
rooms, a permanent home for the Berkeley 
Defence Corps, ete., as shown in the ac- 
companying sketch by Charles H, Cheney, 


= - ~ = — = - - 





—, — ——— 


Consultant to the Berkeley City Planning 
Commission, 

This square is ideally situated for a 
civic center, being one block from the main 
business center and yet not in a position to 
obstruct the growth of business. The city 
already owns the property flanking it on 
the west side, where the City Hall is lo- 
cated. The High School fronts on the 
South Side, and the city on March 29, 1919, 
voted bonds for new schools in the sum of 
$2,321,000, a considerable feat for a muni 
cipality of this size; $500,000 of this sum 
is for the erection of a new building on this 


site, and $350,000 for the purchase of three 
additional blocks further south for the High 
School campus. On the north side of the 


| 


—_—— =_>- 
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square it is proposed to erect a new public richer by the purchase of a large n 
library, funds for which are already being ind playground of some fiftes 
ranged for by the Library Board, to re- most beautiful, wild, wooded gul 
lace the present small and overcrowded ind canyon in the Thousand Oaks D 
lding on the main business street, now one of the finest home sections tl! 
locking the path of business development ~~ oe the city. This was the gift « 
[he Mayor and the City Council are Hinkle, = peomc-sperem wiz 
vorking with the City Planning Commis ns - sired to do somet “g 
- and who 1s spel ne seve 
on to find a way to finance the purchase ; . 
| Tv 1" its naer the ec 
f the square itself, which will amount t W. Greme, lendecmm 
approximately $200,000. Berkeley is fot dust ot thn Tiésielon D 
tunate in the public spirit of its citizens, tif = se a ' 
and it is expected that funds for the Lil thic ignificent park pre we. Ss 
erty Memorial Building will be liberally it heart into anv cit. hs ating 
scribed. The city was recently made tf the new spirit ot the f 





Grand Rapids Considering a Memorial Building 


COMMITTEE made up from vari osite memorial museum and art st1 


ous organizations in Grand Rapids, vith provisions for an art school, for the 
Mich., is now considering sugges- Grand Army, the Daughters of the Amet 


tions for an adequate war memorial. As_ ican Revolution and other patt 
usual, there has been put forward a series’ civic organizations. The building i 
estions dealing with memorial signed that it may be built sectional! 
shafts, tablets and other purely commem- wings to be added as occasion de 


110 
of sugg 




















Courte of George L. Stone, Archi 


THE WAR MEMORIAL SUGGESTED FOR GRAND RAPIDS 


orative monuments. In addition, there have The design is reproduced here mers 

been several studies of proposed memorial show one more example of the variet 

buildings, one of which, by a Grand Rapids J eS “py — og ee sage oo 
proposal lends itself. It indicates the d 

architect, is reproduced herewith. This de- of faite inp ae Fe the ee es that ar 

sign calls for a building 352 feet in cidering the erection of such buil 


length, shaped like the letter E in order honor of those who have served 


to carry out the suggested plan for a com- Great War. 








Combined Stage and Gymnasium in a Mem- 
orial Community Building 


RATHER ingenio mbination ol! 
re ( I ( lie l l 
the i the n ) mmunity 
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portable partition can be entirely 


oof, so that the joint use of the 
vo rooms depends largely upon the nature 
the use of each. By opening the folding 


the shallow stage can be gi\ en great 
epth and can be utilized for community 

ses or the presentation of dramatic 
ertormances. The building is laid out 

1 Slope which permits ample light and 
uir for the natatorium in the basement be- 
\bove the boiler 


om to the left of the gymnasium is a 


gymnasium. 
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OOR 1 COMMUNITY MEMORIAL BUILDING, 
SAC CITY, WA, SHOWING COMBINATION Ol 
GYMNASIUM AND STAGE 
: 
on the left and for men on the right. In large room set aside for the Boy Scouts or 
connection with the women’s club rooms other boys’ club activities. At the other end 
there is a kitchenette, designed to provide of the gymnasium are the showers, lockers 
the necessary facilities for community ban- and toilet rooms. A feature of the natato- 
quets, ete. The platform of the assembly — rium is a spectators’ gallery. 
: hall is on the same level as the gymnasium lhis building has not yet been con- 
immediately behind it, and is separated structed, but the plans provide such an in- 
m the latter by a portico or folding par- teresting adaptation of stage and gymna- 
tition which is double and semi-sound- sium that they are produced herewith in 
proof. This permits the use of both gym- the hope that they may be of some service 
nasium and assembly hall at the same time, to other communities which may be con- 
but it would be a mistake to assume that sidering memorial community buildings. 
7 
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Prison Labor Used To Construct a Municipal 
Lily Pond and Japanese Garden 


By W. S. Delery 


Park Engineer, San Antonio, Texas 


HE city of San Antonio has recently 

completed a municipal lily pond and 

a Japanese garden which we believe 
are unique. The site selected was a large 
cavity left by a cement company in the 
course of its operation among a series of 
small rocky hills which rise abruptly from 
the valley of the San Antonio river. The 
valley itself is covered with a dense growth 
of hardwood, and the banks of the river 
are fringed with large pecan trees that ex- 
tend in height above the level of the rocky 


hills surrounding the pocket. The tract of 


land was a gift from the King of Spain to 
the original city of San Antonio, Our object 
thruout was to preserve the natural beauty 
and to save expense, so the tarviated road 
which was constructed along the edge of 
the adjacent cliff was made practically on 
the natural surface, with no excavations or 
embankments, the course being varied to 
provide the proper grade. The photograph 
shown on page “432 was taken from a point 
on the drive. 

One of the difficulties at the outset was 
that no funds were available, and in conse- 
quence we had to use our ingenuity in 
teaching the city prisoners how to do a 
somewhat delicate work. Soon after the 
start of the project, J. R. Lambert, Park 
Commissioner, took the former owners of 
the cement company and a group of other 
prominent citizens, who had long known 
the rugged cliffs and the old cavities, on a 
motor ride along this driveway, and 
pointed out to them what was being done 
and the possibilities which might be re- 
alized if sufficient funds were available. 
Their codperation was speedily enlisted, 
and the funds were forthcoming. : 

The pond itself is approximately 400 feet 
long and 300 feet wide, but so irregular in 
shape as to deceive one as to its size. The 
island shown in the photograph separates 
the pond into two levels and makes possible 
two small waterfalls. The selection of these 
two elevations reduced the cost of con- 
struction, because the bottom of the old 


pit was on an incline which provided drain 
age. Different depths of water were ré 
quired for different plants; the depth of 
the upper pool varies from two to fou 
feet, while the lower one is not quite so 
deep. We find the two pools very advan 
tageous when cleaning the pond, as this ar 
rangement enables us to handle the fish as 
well as the bulbs. On the north and east 
sides of the pool, not shown in the photo 
graph, the rock cliffs are perpendicular to 
a height of nearly So feet. On the west and 
south the cliffs rise only 15 or 20 feet 
lhe latter cliffs are covered with mesquite 


1 
Dv toot 


trees and cactus, and are traverse , 
paths. Another path has been constructed 
from the island up to the drive near the 
point from which the picture was taken, 
but, as might be supposed, this path is 
largely one of stone steps, 

he island occupit s one-third of the total 
area of the pond, and was constructed of 
the earth and debris collected in the cavity 


This plan saved the cost of removing such 


material to a distance. The stone for the 
bridges and path walls was obtained almost 
entirely from the cavity The large boul 
ders were cut into arch stones for th 
bridges connecting the island at the north 
and south ends. On the north, we adopted 
the Japanese half-circle arch, using three 
to make the 54-foot stan. For the arch on 
the south, the largest shown in the photo- 
graph, we adopted a span of 36 feet. 

Our prison labor proved equal to practi 
cally all the requirements for general work 
We appealed to the pride of the men, and by 
patience achieved the results indicated. The 
setting of*the stone arches was accom 
plished by our park mechanics, regular em 
ployes at monthly rates. By arranging the 
work so as to utilize the park forces when 
they could be spared from their usual 
duties, we found we could accomplish the 
task without going outside our ranks, so 
that not a single additional man was em- 
ployed upon the project 


[he tropical plants on the island were 
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LILY POND AND GARDEN WHICH THE CITY OF SAN ANTONIO MADE FROM AN AREA 


THI 
OF IDLE, US ESS AN 


ecured from the city rseries. The lily rface of the water. The center support 
mulbs er ted by the service the ivilion is an octagon 20 feet in di- 
Co ich al donat t light meter, built of rough rock columns con 
c ystem for the driveway < the pon cted by arches at a height of 11 feet. Over 
We had not at first intended to light the these small columns there is a small cupola 
t the j ic deman t] ghting he roof the pavilion is of fencing wiré 

o great that we strung ~ e wires >» W ch ( ( leaves collected from 

ym the cl walls across the pond lhe the ilm trees in the citv parks. These 

it leaves are woven together so that 


lards, t lol they turn water, and they also afford most 





set in natural rock stan € 21IOVES \ 
concealed from ew excellent shade in hot weather. A winding 
he pavilion, which is octag shape O 0 feet in length and 8 feet wide, ex- 
; 64 feet in diameter and 20 feet in height, tends from the main pavilion to a lookout 
the support at the outer edges being of tation built over the old furnace. 
rough stone. Two of the columns reach The total cost of this improvement was 
down into the pond; the others have their approximately $7,000, a fact which seems 
foundation on the lower bank. The two col incomprehensible to many who have tried 
umns which appear most prominent in the to estimate upon jt. We are convinced that 
photograph are 6 feet in diameter at the many other cities having similar spots at 
base, tapering to 3 feet at the top, and present idle and useless could convert them 
re ¢ a total height of 38 feet. This into areas of beauty at a cost so slight as 
section of the octagon overhangs a rock to be trifling compared with the pleasure 
ledge 8 feet wide and 30 feet long, midway which the use of such parks would give to 
between the floor of the pavilion and the _ the public. 
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How Much Are Land and Buildings Taxed?” 


By Herbert S. Swan 


OW much real estate value does the 

average city contain? What is the 

ratio of land value to building value? 
What is the per capita land value? the per 
capita building value? What proportion of 
the municipal income is derived from the 
tax on land values? the tax on improve- 
ment values? What effect would the ex 
emption of improvements from taxation 
have upon the taxation of land values? 

It is strange that questions of such fun- 
damental importance as these in the field of 
municipal finance should in the past have 
received so little consideration. Their an- 
swers would probably suggest in many a 
city the points at which a revenue system 
is susceptible to the greatest improvement. 


Principles Determining Land and Building 
Values 

In approaching a study of this character 
one would naturally suppose: 

1. That the land and improvement values 
would respectively be alike in cities of equal 
area and population, similarly situated with 
reference to neighboring cities and engaged 
in businesses of like remunerative return; 

2. That the land values in cities other- 
wise strictly comparable would vary accord- 
ing to population ; 

3. That, other things being equal, the 
land values in different cities would vary 
according to the margin of profit rewarding 
a unit of industrial effort; and 

4. That the per capita improvement 
values in different cities would vary accord- 
ing to the type, material, cost and deprecia- 
tion of the buildings in the different com- 
munities rather than according to the pop- 
ulation. 


* Facts based upon a survey made by the writer of 
all cities having over 30,000 population and separating 
the assessment of land and _ buildings. For other 
articles by the same writer on municipal finance, see: 
“The Assessment of Benefits and Damages in Street 
Proceedings,” Tue American City Pamphlets, No 
151; “The Unearned Increment Tax,” The National 
Municipal Review, April, 1914; “Sources of Revenue,” 
The Annals of the American Academy of Social and 
Political Science, November, 1915; “Limitations on 
the Tax Rate,” The Bulletin of the National Tax 
Association; “The Ontario Business Tax,”” The Ameri 
can Economic Review, March, 1918; and “‘Report, New 
York Commission on New Sources of City Revenue,” 
1913. 


Ratio of Land Value to Building Value 

\ltho statistics do not in any sense con 
firm these a priori conclusions, that does 
not prove them wrong, for there is sufficient 
evidence in many cities to cause suspicion 
that land is under-valued and buildings 
ver-valued. To illustrate: Take a city with 
a population of over 30,000, which is in 


itself an industrial and urban unit. Does 


anybody believe that the land in such a 


community, if fully assessed, would consti 
tute but 40 per cent of the ordinary real 
estate value? It might, but it does not seem 
likely. Yet this is the case in many cities 

In Seattle 78 per cent of the total real 
estate value consists of land value. If land 
is fully assessed in Seattle, what shall we 
say of Newark, where but 48 per cent of 
the real estate value consists of land 
values? or of Taunton, where but 32 per 
cent of the real estate value is made up of 
site values? Are these differences wholly 
natural and therefore to be expected? 

The truth of the matter seems to be that 
there is a tragic determination on the part 
of many cities to retard their own growth 
by saddling the brunt of the real estate tax 


on improvement values. 


Per Capita Values 


Outside of Boston there is not a city in 
the whole state of Massachusetts in which 
the per capita improvement value does not 
exceed the per capita land value. With 
the exception of Atlantic City, the same is 
true of New Jersey. In California and 
Washington there are cities, on the other 
hand, where the per capita land value is 
two and three times as great as the per 
capita improvement value. This difference 
is due to the much larger per capita land 
value found in Western cities, for the actual 
per capita improvement value is on the 
whole no greater in the East than in the 
West. But why this difference in the per 
capita land value? Why does a dollar spent 
on improvements in Taunton, for example, 
result in an unearned increment of but fifty 
cents when the same dollar if spent in 
Tacoma would give rise to three dollars’ 
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worth of site values? The per capita land 
value of Taunton is $158; that of Tacoma 
$1,037. In other words, every man, woman 
and child in Tacoma is worth as much in 
terms of land values as a Rooseveltian fam- 
ily in Taunton. Which is it,—does Taunton 
hold land cheap, or Tacoma, life dear? 


Values in Different Types of Cities 


Industrial towns requiring unskilled la- 
hor would not be expected to have so large 
a per capita building value as industrial 
towns demanding skilled labor, and these, 
in turn, not so large a per capita building 
value as commercial towns. The grade of 
house that a workman can command varies 
directly with the size of his pay envelope. 
lf this is large, he can afford a more ex- 
pensive house than if it is small. Just as the 
houses in a commercial town are more 
costly than those in an industrial town, so, 
too, are the husiness buildings,—the stores, 
omeces, banks, theatres and hotels,—which 
are not only more elaborate but also more 
numerous in the commercial town. 

The value of improvements per building, 
therefore, does not increase with the size 
of the town. For that matter, neither does 
the value of land. There is, however, a ten- 
dency on the part of the land value per 
building to vary directly with the average 
value per building. 

Altho differences of this sort help to ex- 
plain certain variations in the per capita 
building values, they do not explain all,— 
a fact which is most probably due to the 
over-assessment of buildings in many cities. 
How else would we explain a per capita 
building value of $727 in Newton while that 
in the neighboring city of Chelsea is only 
$290? What are the facts in Newton which 
warrant the assessors in giving it a build- 
ing value greater than that found in New 
York, Pittsburgh or Boston? 


Proportion of Revenue Derived from 
Land and Buildings 


The proportion of the total municipal 
revenue derived from the tax on ordinary 
real estate varies all the way from 31 per 
cent in Los Angeles to 72 per cent in Jer- 
sey City. The average for all cities is 56 
per cent. 

For every city in which the revenue 
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raised from the tax on land exceeds 
that raised from the tax on improve- 
ments, there are two cities in which the 
tax on improvements yields more _ rev- 
enue than that on land. Some cities de- 
rive a larger proportion of their revenue 
from buildings than others do from both 
land and buildings. Washington, for in- 
stance, obtains but 32 per cent from the 
tax on real estate. Jersey City, on the other 
hand, obtains 41.3 per cent from the tax on 
buildings alone. Los Angeles derives a 
smaller proportion of her revenue from the 
tax on improvements than any other city,— 
8.5 per cent. Everett obtains 45.8 per cent 
of her total income from this source. These 
cities are the two extremes. The average 
for all cities is 23 per cent. 

The proportion of total municipal rev- 
enue derived from the tax on land values 
varies just as much in different cities as 
that obtained from the tax on improve- 
ments. West Hoboken, for instance, exacts 
but 12.5 per cent of her total revenue from 
land values. New York collects 44.1 per 
cent. The average for all cities is 33 per 
cent.* 


Needed Improvement in Assessment 
Methods 


In the improvement of the municipal rev- 
enue system nothing is more important than 
the introduction of modern and scientific 
methods in the assessment and taxation of 
ordinary land and improvement values, 
With but few exceptions, our assessment 
machinery is of the most antiquated char- 
acter. The time seems to have come when 
the present lackadaisical methods of as- 
sessing real estate must be dropped. The 
tax burden now resting on real estate is not 
apt to be lessened in the future; on the con- 
trary, it will in all probability be consider- 
ably increased. This, of course, will make 
efficient assessment machinery all the more 
imperative, 


* If buildings were to be exempted from taxation 
and the revenue now obtained thru the taxation of 
buildings should be raised thru the increased taxation 
of land values, the present tax rate would have to be 
increased in different cities all the way from 28 per 
cent in Seattle to 215 per cent in Taunton. he 
average increase for all cities would be 68 per cent. 
If the tax on land values were to be made the sole 
source of revenue, then the tax rate when extended 
on the present assessment would have to be increased 
in different cities all the way from 126 per cent in 
New York to 697 per cent in West Hoboken. The 
average for all cities would be 198 per cent. 
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Chamber of Commerce Buildings—Their Uses 
and Possibilities 


The Fourth Instalment of a Series of Items on the Homes of Commercial Organizations, 


with Descriptions of Their Club Facilities and Their Uses as Community Centers 
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THE LINCOLN, NEB., CHAMBER OF COMMI 





s e feet of spa the Ai 
floor are t re ti d-room, the 
r n used Dy t¢t 1 ! of Direc 
and the office A it Secretary, also 

as a committee room rhe dining-room and the 

hen are on the second floor. third floor are 





he offices of the Traffic bureau and the Accounti 
Department, a } lining-r and two large root 
se tor pecial ijuncheons, committee meetings, etc. 
rhe following organizations allied wi the work of 
the Commercial Club are housed in the building: The 
Lincoln Automobile Club, which maintains a bureau 
of touring information, the Lincoln Manufacturers’ 
Association, the Lincoln Retail Credit Association, the 
Lincoln Jobbers’ Credit Association, the Lincoln Ad 
Club, and the Lincoln Typothetz Association, none of 
which pays for its accommodations. The street floor 












is the only portion of the building which is rented for 
commercial purposes hat is one of the sources of 
revenue rhe membership fees and dues and the 


receipts from the dining-room and billiard-room are 
the other sources 


The social and club life of the members is ad 
] 





mirably taken care of by the dining-room, the billiard 
room, the bridge and chess room and the library. The 
buil yr is used to a great extent as a community 
ce In fact, the main object in erecting it was 
t centralize the activities of all the organizations 
having t lo with the development of the civic and 
commercial life of Lincoln. 
J 
ore 
CLevetann, Oni The Cleveland Chamber of Com 
} 1 ] 7 


ere ng is a six-story structure of brick and 


terra-cotta, with an auditorium two stories in height 
occupying the rear of the lot. The building cost ap 
proximately $350,000 and the land approximately $165, 
00. The method of financing was as follows: Mem- 
bership seats of two kinds were sold—special and regu- 
lar. The special seats were sold for $500, and the 
number was limited to two hundred. The holder of 
one of the special seats was relieved of the payment 
of dues during the term of his membership in the 
Chamber The regular seats were sold for $100, and 
the number was limited to fifteen hundred. The 
Chamber also borrowed $250,000 from an insurance 
company, secured by a first mortgage on the property. 
This loan was subsequently refinanced thru a_ local 
bank. Under the by-laws of the organization as 
amended im 1915, the Chamber will amortize its mem- 
bership seats after a period of ten years and institu 
tionalize the property 

he organization derives its revenue from member- 
ship dues and building rentals The Chamber rents 
two rooms on the ground floor to a bank, and nearly 
all of the third and fourth floors is rented to other 

nee rt Cleveland Engineering Society, the 
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Western Union Telegraph Company, etc he Pitts 
t I I ; 
A tior f Credit Men occupies a portion 
the twelfth floor, and the remainder of t building 
t used by t Chamber of Commerce is ipied by 
‘ t he majority of < 
ng The Chaml 
| ‘ lues of its ne rs 
*. 
ore 
~ Ly, Ky I Commercial Club of St. Hel 
ted at S ely, in Jefferson County, Kentucky 
one-story-and-basement building it occupies is 
c by ’ teet eep The executive othces 
y rly all of the main floor, which contains als 
1 a check room he large concrete 
1 1s ed f serving suppers ind s 1et r 
t erences The Commercial ( b sl es the 
ng th the Red Cross, without charge t hat 
tier 
I ling is distinctly a community center ra 
t matters tf civi interest are liscussed in 
this building The large room on the main floor at 
the r the basement each will accommodate about 
450 € € 


building project was $5,50 
ind $500, and equipment $5 
nmercial Club paid cash for the building site, 
formed itself into a corporation for the purpose of 
the building enterprise, to which the mem 
loans of $5, $10 and $15. A mortgage was 
the amount then lacking, and the mortgag« 
1 off each year; there is now a balance of 
,000 of the entire indebtedness yet to be 










The Modern Woodmen and the Red Men hold their 
eetings in the clubhouse, for the use of which they 
y a small sum. The building is sometimes rented 
” private dances and for bazaars. The annual Labor 
lay picnic nets the Commercial Club about $500. These 
are a few of the sources of revenue, besides the annual 


membership dues 
Oe 


The Boston Chamber of Commerce 
i ted at a cost of about $400,000 Its 

wnership is in the holders of so-called membership 
certificates, of which 2,000 were issued at a par value 
of $200 The certificates bear 4 per cent interest and 
give the holders the privilege of trading on the grain 
exchange. The building is held in trust for these 
owners by the Real Estate Trustees, from which the 
Chamber rents its offices. The member surrenders his 
equity in the building when he resigns. A plan is 
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The undertaking was finance mak 
ment ra portion of the cost and givi 
for the balance The members have no 
property he Chamber’s revenue is d 
rentals of the first and third floors ar 
of the me rs The ground floor is o« 
insurance compan) oe 
TACKSONVILLI FLA The space occupied by the 
Jacksonville ( ber of the building 





Commerce in 

ximately 11,625 square 
is divided into the following rooms 1 ret hall, an 
iit rium, a Directors’ room, the hee of the Secre 
tary and the President, the office of the Traffic Bureau, 
the office of the Farm Bureau, the r occupied by 
the Home Econ mice Department, the library and two 


which it owns is appr feet and 


banq 





itori 





committee rooms ) itsice rganizations are 
juartered in the ft ng © special social or club 
features are pré members, and there is no 


garded as a community 
y many commercial and 


restaurant 
center, however 





civic organizat meetings, and for this 
use no charg main auditorium seats 
600 people itorium or banquet hall 


will seat 15 Ar ! umment fund is aside an- 
nually from the dues of the members 
The total cost of the building project 


$100,000, of which approximately 40 


entert set 


was about 


per cent repre- 
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Spokane’s Reconstruction Congress Unites 


) the City’s Civic Forces 
y's Civic F 
By James A. Ford 
> Managing Secretary, Spokane Chamber of Commerce 
HE most important recent community ppointing the ¢ wee , g, 
undertaking in the city of Spokane’ met Iding the ost ex 
has been the organization of the Re the emplovers’ standpoint were lnnitte ' 
construction Congress, which took plac: membership, especially those who cons 
last summer. We are careful not to call it ered the procedure a dangerous one Phe 
the Reconstruction Congress of the Cham Industrial Conference Board meets twice 
ber of Commerce, altho its meet.ngs are month in open sessiot \t the last meeting 
| held in the rooms of the Chamber of Cot eighteen of the twenty me ers were pre 
merce and the writer is the Secretary of ent The newspapers are always repre 
| the Reconstruction Congress. It has about sented 
eighty members, representing the various Some very interesti liscussions ha 
civic and other associations of Spokane and taken place. Sometimes t ey grow rather 
including, besides the Chamber of Com warm, but so far no ill feeling has result 
merce, the Ministerial Association, the and the meetings have invariably con er 
School Teachers’ Association, the Parent with general good feeling all around. Th 
Teachers Association, the Central Labor members of the Board feel that thru the 
Council, the Spokane Ad Club, the Rotary discussions they are acquiring an educatior 
Club, the Employers’ Association, the City that is worth a great deal to then Lhe 
Council, several of the women’s clubs, ete Chamber of Commerce is of the opinion that 
The first act of the Reconstruction Con this open forum, in which everyone is pet 
gress was to provide for the organization mitted to air his views freely 1 which 
of an Industrial Conference Board, which each side is enabled to see the other side of 
is composed of ten employers and ten rep the question, provides an excellent means 
resentatives of organized labor. In order of clearing the atmosphere. Here we have 
that the Board might be free from any some of the wealthiest citizens of Spokane 
taint of domination by the Chamber of and the largest employers of labor meeting 
Commerce or any other organization, it in friendly discussion with men who are, in 
was provided that its members should be some cases at least, walking delegates 
appointed by the Community Labor Board he Reconstruction Congress itself cot 
The Industrial Conference Board has no _ tinues to attack big, general problems. Its 
? powers whatever. It cannot arbitrate any meetings are also entirely public. The last 
thing; it cannot settle disputes of any one was devoted to a discussion of the tra¢ 
kind ; it cannot proceed in any way by direct tion problem and was participated in by 
action, and it will not even make a recom- such men as the presidents of the two local 
mendation to an employer or to a labor traction companies, the Mayor of Spokane, 
union. Its function is simply to provide an and the presidents of the street railway 
opportunity at the meetings, which occur mens unions. The discussion of the actua 
every two weeks, for a discussion of the conditions at this meeting and the dissemi 
problems that arise between capital and nation of knowledge concerning them 
labor and for a thoro airing of all views. brought about such a complete understand 
‘ Care was taken, however, to see that the ing of the situation on the part of every 





meetings of this Board were not exactly one that when the commissioners decided 
“love feasts.” and that the Board should not on a six-cent fare, the increase was as 
be a “unanimous consent” organization. By sented to by the citizens without the least 
special design, several of the most radical discernible ripple of bad feeling. 

lavor leaders in Spokane were appointed to One of the next things the Reconstruc- 


membership on the Industrial Conference tion Congress did was to appoint a special 


WOTK 


Board. The same policy was carried out in committee, headed by the Mayor, to 
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out a policy and make recommendations in 
regard to matters of health and education. 
lhe work and recommendations of this 
} 


out the establishment 
in the Spokane Chamber of Commerce of 


committee brought a 


an I:ducational Bureau, which is devoting 
building up an enlightened 


its energies t | 
citizenship, just as our Industrial Board is 
devoting its energies to building factories 
lhe Educational Bureau is composed of 
hiity strong business men, and all the educa 
tional work of the Spokane Chamber is now 
centered in this Bureau. Heretofore the 
Chamber had an Americanization Commit 
tee which did pretty good work, but it was 
handicapped by being unable to secure the 
interest and active cooperation of as many 
business men as it actually required to 
make the work a success. The same ts true 
of the Health and Sanitation Committee 
and of the Vocational Education Com 
mittee, The work of these three committees 
is now under the general supervision of the 
k:ducational Bureau, and new life has been 
infused into all of them. The Americaniza- 
tion Committee is enlarging its activities 
very materially. 

An important activity of the Educational 
Bureau is the Library Extension Com 
mittee, whose particular function is to 
carry the public library of Spokane into 
every home, every factory and every busi- 
ness house where men and women are em- 
ployed. We do not believe that a library 
which is ensconced in a beautiful building 
with a librarian seated behind a counter 
waiting for the people to come to the library 
for books is serving as effectually as it 
could. Such libraries have not gotten the 
new idea of service that the big war 1s sup- 
posed to have inculcated in us all. We be- 
lieve that the library should get out of its 
building thru its agents or representatives, 
and carry the books, under their arms if 
need be, to the factories and the homes and 
induce people to read them in order that 
they may become more valuable in their 
chosen lines of work, increase their earning 
power and become better citizens. 

Another activity of the Educational Bu- 
reau is that of having business men address 
the school children occasionally, telling 
them in plain, simple language how their 
business is run, how the transactions are 


carried on and give them some idea of the 
methods and practices of their particular 
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business. The Spokane Chamber believes 
that the young people will leave high school 
or college with a much broader conception 
of the world in general and of what business 
neans in particular if they are given an 
opportunity to listen to talks on business 
matters. The Chamber of Commerce has 
made up a list of some of the leading busi- 
ness men in Spokane who have agreed to 
respond on call to give such talks before the 
students. It is also believed that such a pro 
cedure will aid the students very materialiy 
in selecting their vocations. 

Other activities that are being conducted 
along the same line of endeavor include the 
establishment of good citizenship classes 
and the effort to increase the enrollment of 
the night schools, 

Che Reconstruction Congress is responsi 
ble for the launching of a campaign fot 
the construction of a municipal auditorium. 
raking the cue from the excellent sugges 
tion of THe AMERICAN City, it is the in 
tention to make the builaing a memorial to 
our heroes in the war. Good progress has 
been made with the preliminary campaign, 
and there is no doubt that it will have a 
successful outcome, 

Che discussions and suggestions of the 
Reconstruction Congress have resulted in 
the Chamber’s broadening its activities 
alon, numerous lines. The majority of 
these movements have been given more or 
less attention by the Chamber in the past, 
but the work has been greatly intensified 
by the support received from the civic and 
other organizations that are now working 
thru the Reconstruction Congress, 

lhe Chamber of Commerce had an op- 
portunity recently to learn how it stood in 
the community, and at the same time to 
cement the city into a solid fighting unit. 
The annual election of the Chamber occurs 
in the latter part of January. When our 
president, T. H. Hebert, was notified by 
the Board of Trustees that it was their 
intention to elect him as president, he 
asked for two weeks in which to ascertain 
how the people of Spokane felt toward him 
and the policies of the Chamber of Com- 
merce before deciding to accept the office. 
He addressed a letter, written on his 
personal stationery, to all the Chamber's 
members, telling them frankly that before 
accepting the presidency of the chamber 
of Commerce, he would like to know 
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the sentiment of the members and not only passed such resolutions t sé 
tl business men of Spokane generally eral of the organizations too t me el 
ird the Chamber of Commerc hips in the Chamber Phe 
e told the that he believed the time increased by 250 that month 
come for the Chamber of Commerce: It is not the writer's intention to clait 
id of estimating what it would that our work has been extraordinat 
t ( ertain activities, t do 7 e of the ans are if ( ive 
hateve \ é ity for the | ng t een tried o We ‘ ¢ ¢ ] 
Sy kane nd 1 nit the ill to the S! CcVel th t « SS ¢ trol o clique dt t 
( en of the city for payment He whether the lass that ontrols or dictate 
that would be his policy, and is at the top or at the botto f the 
vhether they were willing to sup ladder, would be fatal both to the ¢ 
rt such a policy and meet the _ bills cit What we ( 
hen submitted \ somewhat similar let t c 
ent to several hundred carefully dd ( 
citizel vho were not members of t the tv is ¢ 
the Chamber. They were not asked to join should take a 
he Chamber of Commerce, but were simply _ terest in his city. And we are careful to 
ked if they would support such a pro- avoid drifting from one extreme viewpoint 
v1 \nother letter, similar, but worded to another in endeavoring to meet the prol 
i littl diffe rently went to every lahe r ler is that have heen accentuated h recent 
on in the city, to all the parent teachers industrial disturbances. Spokane has so f 
‘iations, to all the women’s clubs, to been entirely free from industrial strife 
every Civi rganization, and to every min our hope is that the work we are doit 
ister and school teacher. result in such a united citizenship, with the 
The ch racter of the responses was common aim of | uilding upa live, peace 
mazing. Organizations met and _ passed ommunity, that people will view the pr 
olutions pledging their support to the lems and perplexities as they arrive from 
Chamber of Commerce and asked that the angle of “what is good for the mn 
vork be assigned to them. Labor unions munity is good for me 
Centraliz i 
entralized Purchasing Departments for 
Municipaliti 
unicipalities 
By W. G. McMillin 
President, California State, County and Municipal Purchasing Agents’ Association 
HE first essential in the combination should be absolutely divorced from publi 
of municipal purchases is to central- buying. 
ize the purchasing power under one Every reputable dealer who desires to s 
authority. In order to do this, a man _ his wares to the public should be given a 
thoroly equipped by previous business ex- fair and impartial chance. No public ot 


perience along commodity lines—which ficial, either elected or appointed, should 
go to make up the bulk of municipal pur- serve one party, clique or combination to 
chases—should be selected and appointed the exclusion or detriment of any other 
as your purchasing agent. This appoint- citizen or company of citizens. The mo 
ment should be made entirely free from all ment he takes his seat afte r election of 


political or partisan influence. Fitness for pointment he becomes the servant of al/ the 


the performance of the duties of the office itizens, and eve ry one of such citize1 
and the character and integrity of the man should receive at his hands exactly the 
should be the only considerations in mak- same consideration in so far as his official] 


ing the selection. Politics and partisanship acts are concerned 
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In the purchase of material and supplies 
especially should this rule be adhered to 
rhe moment a purchasing agent permits 
any consideration other than price, quality 
and service to influence him in the placing 
of business, that moment he loses his ef- 
ficiency as a public servant. Once he makes 
this mistake, the forging of the chains 
which impede the exercise of his fair and 
impartial judgment has begun, and sooner 
or later he becomes but the servant of a 
clique or party, and must, like the auto- 
maton, go in the direction indicated by the 
pulling of the string. Millions of dollars 
of the people’s hard-earned money have 
been ruthlessly wasted because of the too 
frequent desire on the part of the public 
officials to reward their friends in the pur- 
chasing of supplies 

In my twenty-five or thirty years of ac 
tive business experience, | have had ample 
opportunity to observe the methods em- 
ployed to reward political friends: prices 
are juggled, short weights are delivered, 
inferior goods are accepted, and in many 
and devious ways is the public defrauded 
that profits to certain individuals may be 
increased. And let me say, also, that the 
business man or merchant who is a party 
to such a practice is as culpable as the of- 
ficial who permits it. Do not understand me 
to infer even remotely that these practices 
are general among officials; not for a mo- 
ment do I desire to create the impression 
that public officials are any more susceptible 
to crooked and questionable practices than 
men in other walks. On the contrary, I am 
sure that the large majority of the public 
officials are men of high ideais and sterling 
integrity, but there are exceptions to this 
rule, and it is the exception that must be 
guarded against. 

Under the present mode of conducting 
the public purchasing in many municipali- 
ties, and counties as well, there are as many 
people performing the function of purchas- 
ing as there are offices or departments of 
government in that municipality, each de- 
partment doing its own purchasing. Thus 
purchasing power is diminished by being 
divided, cost is proportionately increased, 
and it is impossible to place definitely the 
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responsibility for questionable transactions, 
whether the result of inefficiency, inten- 
tional error or mistakes in judgment. 
Combine your purchasing power and fix 
the responsibility by such combination in 
a duly authorized and intelligently selected 
competent purchasing agent, and do not 
handicap that purchasing agent in the ex- 
ercise of his judgment and functions by a 
lot of foolish rules and regulations com- 
monly called “red tape,” except in so far 
as such rules are absolutely necessary to 


safeguard the public funds. 

In small municipalities or counties whose 
public purchases are not of sufficient quan- 
tity to warrant the employment of a person 
for that especial duty, some one person 
should be designated among the officiary 
to perform that duty in connection with 
other duties, but by all means centralize the 
purchasing of materials. 

I might go further and show how the 
purchasing power of several political di- 
visions might be combined to the advantage 
of those divisions recognizing the axiom 
that combination increases efficiency, but 
such a combination of independent political 
units becomes at once a legal question, and 
must be left to the legal mind to work out 
the ways and means. I can only point to 
the advantage to be derived were such a 
combination made possible. 

For instance, there are many municipali- 
ties in counties such as Sacramento. I 
speak of Sacramento because I am more 
familiar with it, having lived there a great 
many years. In Sacramento, there is a 
City Purchasing Agent, whose duty it is to 
buy for the city. There is also a County 
Purchasing Agent whose duty it is fo pur- 
chase for the county. Each of these is hav- 
ing the same kind of merchandise used for 
practically the same purposes. Were these 
two officials combined, the purchasing 
power would be practically doubled and the 
expense of operation cut in half. There are 
many other localities, no doubt, where the 
same conditions exist, and where consol- 
idation or combination could be made with 
profit, for in nearly every county the county 
seat or place of government is the chief 
town of the county. 
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Small Parks in the Business Districts of 
Large Cities 
By H. W. Busch 
Secretary and General Superintendent, Department of Parks and Boulevards, Detroit, Mich. 


’ what benefit are small parks in th 
} 


‘ 
gaz into our sho 


wusiness districts of large cities? wont to do, sooner or later grows 
Our experience in Detroit has shown weary,” and hies himself to th ' 
that they meet a condition peculiar to their for rief rest. No matter how warm the : 
surroundings in that they provide a place weather, the city park ( es 
for relaxation and rest, a release from close yt healthful air at a lower te erat i 
application to the affairs of the shop, the offers a decided contrast to th stree 
store and the office. In other words, they In some of the congeste istrict th 
serve in the same relation as the school- larger cities the only grass, trees and flower 
yard to the pupils at recess time. Not only beds seen daily by the inhal e t 
lo the employes of the many shops and e found in such parks. In other S( 
offices patronize them, but people in all attempts at home gardening, the planting 
walks of life may be found in them at any of flower boxes, are often the expressi« 
and all hours of the day, passing idle mo- the civic pride and love of nature instilled 
ments to utilize leisure time. The stranger thru the example set by the community 1 
within our gates visiting our stores and maintaining these breathing spots. 





A VIEW OF CAPITOL PARK, DI 


rROIT, FROM AN OFFICE WINDOW 
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New York’s New Emphasis on Civic Training 
By Dorsey W. Hyde, Jr. 


Librarian, Municipal Reference Library, New York City 


HAT the reconstruction spirit had 

pervaded the field of education was 

demonstrated some time ago by the 
new national program of education adopted 
by the National Education Association. 
One of the most significant manifestations 
of after-the-war enthusiasm is the rapidly- 
growing interest in community civics as a 
leading factor in the educational curri- 
culum. 

New York City school children were 
among the first to respond to the new call 
of public service. A year ago Associate 
Superintendent John L. Tildsley, for long 
a student and advocate of civic instruction, 
called upon the civic teachers for sugges- 
tions as to a more uniform program of in- 
struction. A few months ago this material 
was placed in the hands of Frank A. Rex- 
ford, who was appointed general super 
visor of the new civics courses. Mr. Rex- 
ford studied the suggestions and then drew 
up a civic syllabus in which New York City 
problems in particular were emphasized. 
rhis syllabus was distributed at a meeting 
of civic teachers held in the Board of Ed- 
ucation rooms last February. 

In previous years the teaching of civics 
had by no means been entirely neglected, 
except that in the courses given, history and 
civics were combined. As far back as 1912 
a “Syllabus for High Schools” was issued 
by the Board of Superintendents, one sec- 
tion of which was entitled “United States 
History and Civics” and contained much 
matter of interest. Two years later the 
Board of Education adopted a “Course of 
Study in Civics,” and the Board of Super- 
intendents a Civics “Syllabus” which was 
undoubtedly one of the best outlines pub- 
lished up to that time. 


Concrete Work of Some of the Schools 

Among the New York schools the Wash- 
ington Irving High School was one of the 
first to distinguish itself by the character 
of its civic instruction. The civics work at 
this school goes back to 1913, and the girl 
students have participated in many inter- 


est'ng activities. Among these may be cited 
the following: 

1. Prepared and rendered program on 
Child Labor in school assembly. 

2. Conducted Early Christmas Shopping 
campaign in cooperation with National 
Consumers’ League. 

3. Circulated Board of Health literature 
on work of food dealers, indoor workers, 
tuberculosis, etc. 

4. Assembled and distributed leaflets on 
care of food, child welfare, etc., at school 
exhibits. 

5. Visited City Almshouse, Blackwell's 
Island, with violin and phonograph, and ser- 
enaded the inmates of different wards. 

©. Planned and carried out the first elec- 
tion of officers under the school govern- 
ment, with registration, printed ballots, 
ballot clerks, inspectors of election, etc. 

7. Entered actively into the work of the 
school relief fund to give aid to students 
unable to pay for their education. 

In addition to the above, visits were made 
to the City Hall, meetings 0: the Board of 
\ldermen and Board of Estimate and Ap- 
portionment, the Children’s Court, the Su- 
preme Court, the New York Public Li- 
brary, etc. Reports of the visits were after- 
wards written up by the children. Thus, 
Catherine Borodovko has handed in a 
neatly-typed story of “A Visit to the Chil- 
dren’s Court,” the text of which is inter- 
spersed with illustrations of the interior 
and exterior of New York’s handsome 
Children’s Court building. 

Each pupil at Washington Irving keeps 
a civics notebook in which texts and say- 
ings are written down, and the ingenuity of 
each child is called into play to discover 
pictures which illustrate the various types 
of municipal service. Minnie Praeger’s 
book shows a love for neat but complicated 
German lettering, while Sallie Marpoulis 
leans toward filigreed designs and highly- 
colored “art” post cards. The notebooks 
of the pupils who are taking the art course 
show considerable skill in executing de- 
signs which illustrate the character of the 
service rendered by each city department. 
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DRAWINGS BY PUPILS OF THE WASHINGT‘ 


HIGH S\ 
rYPES OF MUNICIPAL SERVICI 
rhe pupils also gather material for a civi Inspe eat mat 
exhibit held at the end of the year. Miss I é note 
Mabel Skinner, who serves on state and __ of the de ier. 
municipal civics committees, has been in ae atten 
charge of the work in this school and Ng ae a 
largely responsible for its success lind out just 
But Washington Irving is by no means j. Ju ; et 
the only school where good work has been shy amine 
done. At Bay Ridge High School some saPasianss 
very interesting civics work is being carried Patna? ort on pier, 
on under the direction of Dr. Lolabel Hall ee. on aaeeb ee 
Miss Nellie Reed, and other civics teach the pection Of all i 
ers. A typical field work assignment* at cay Come 
Bay Ridge is as follows: a 
ier Of the State Bo 
r - > rape wid ye ae _ beng he blue stamp on the 1 
recent meeting of New York civic teacher hat the United States 
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on the quality of our meat supply. Thus 
each child is taught to realize that city, 
state and nation are cooperating to pro- 
vide us with pure food, 

he work in the two schools above men- 
tioned is typical of that now being carried 
on in some twenty-six high schools of the 
city. The majority of these schools are 
equipped with excellent libraries with 
trained librarian’ in charge. Miss Mary E 
Hall, Librarian of the Girls’ High School, 
Brooklyn, has developed an interesting ver- 
tical file of civic data, and similar important 
services are being performed by Miss 
Kingsbury, of Erasmus Hall, Miss Sabin, of 
Evander Childs High School, Miss Joslyn, 
of Jamaica High School, and others. Val- 
uable cooperation has been forthcoming 
from outside agencies such as the City His- 
tory Club, the Merchants’ Association, the 
Women’s Municipal League and the Con- 
sumers’ League. The first-mentioned or- 
ganization has published a number of val- 
uable civics leaflets, and by means of its 
district leaders has given effective assist- 
ance in furtherance of civic undertakings. 


Cooperation with City Departments 

The work which Mr. Rexford has been 
doing has been of the greatest importance 
in inspiring interest in the civics courses 
and in rendering them more efficient. In 
his endeavors to obtain book and pamphlet 
material on the government of New York 
City and civic problems generally, he gained 
the cordial co6peration of the various city 
departments, but found most city reports 
unable to meet the needs and understanding 
of the average pupil. In his dilemma he 
visited the Municipal Reference Library 
and obtained its willing co6peration in the 
selecting, gathering and distribution of 
civic material. As a result of this arrange- 
ment the Municipal Reference Library be- 
gan the collection of graphic material in the 
form of books, pamphlets, charts, photo- 
graphs, etc., for distribution to teachers 
and students. 

Being the accredited depositary for all 
city documents, the Municipal Reference 
Library necessarily has a complete col- 
lection. Already there has been compiled 
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a report on “What to Read on New 
York City Government,” which briefly 
discussed the chief sources of municipal 
information. Copies of this bibliography 
were sent to every civics teacher. Pack- 
ages of miscellaneous pamphlets and doc- 
uments descriptive of the work of the 
various city departments, and on civic sub- 
jects generally, were then collected. Mr. 
Rexford motored from school to school 
depositing packages of civic material to 
form the nucleus of a civics library in 
each school. In _ addition, a complete 
mailing list of civics teachers was drawn 
up by Mr. Rexford, who also inaugurated 
an information bulletin for civics teachers 
Copies of this mailing list were supplied 
to the Municipal Reference Library, the 
Women’s Municipal League, and various 
city departments and private organizations, 
which promised to send bulletins and other 
printed matter from time to time. Thru the 
courtesy of THe AMERICAN City copies of 
this magazine were mailed to all the civics 
teachers. 

\s a further step, one of the private of- 
fices in the New York City Document Room 
of the Library has been set aside for the 
use of civics teachers and their students. 
The teacher telephones in advance, stating 
the subject to be studied and asking that the 
room be reserved. The Library then 
gathers together the books, pamphlets, 
maps and other material pertaining to the 
particular subject, and has this material 
placed on desks and tables for the conveni- 
ence of teachers and students. It is hoped 
to add to the attractiveness and educational 
value of the room by the collection of ad- 
ditional graphic or exhibit material. 

For a month past the Municipal Refer- 
ence Library has been besieged with teach- 
ers and students enthusiastically working to 
grasp the mental picture of the govern- 
mental functioning of a great municipality. 
It is perhaps legitimate to conclude that 
from this renewed interest and study there 
will develop a new civic consciousness in 
future citizens of New York City which will 
enable them to cope successfully with im- 
portant community problems and to lay the 
basis for a lasting democracy. 
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Meeting the Citizens’ Complaints 


SAN JOSE, of the sources of 


greatest annoyance to the public is the fact 


CAL.—One 


that after they have made complaint to the 
city about conditions, they never receive 
any direct reply as to what has been done 
in the matter. 

Under the city manager plan in San Jose 
the city manager has charge of all depart 
ments, and hence complaints should be made 
directly to him. To handle this situation a 
special report blank has been prepared so 
that complaints may be registered and re 
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are many complaints which should 
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ment and to the Street Department, but 
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meet directly with the complainant, 


he 
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20 and do go directly to the 


ases employes are instructed to 


so that 
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knows that action has been 


taken, and 

taken promptly. 
We feel that the central complaint burea 
in the City Manager’s office is the right 
place for any citizen who feels aggrieved 


to make his complaint, and time is not too 
valuable to take the most 
ial trouble. (the citi 
zens) have a right to expect courteous an 
prompt response from their Manager 


care of even 
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ports of the complainants handed to the City Manag 
City Manager. This enables the Manager ‘ is 
to report directly to the complainant. Daily Auto Records Lead to 
When the complainant completely under Economy 
stands the details of the situation, he often WattHam, Mass.—A scheme for scoring 
changes his views considerably, and by municipal automobiles in Waltham has 
been devised thru th 
Verbal CITY OF SAN JOSE No use of a record card 
Office of the City Manager. on which specified data 
Phone@ COMPLAINT _ relative to mileage, fu 
“eas aS Taken by sieteens sees consumption, tir 
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Complainant Defendant are recorded. hese 
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Keep « record of YOUR car DAILY 





Driver's Name n CITY OF WALTHAM, MASS. Month__ —_—_______— 

Car MOTOR VEHICLE REPORTS Depertment__ 
; ———— ; = ; = 

watt — arting “— a a | oa Wen wre Vata aes rows me | pap a agaas 


OT SE fDi as 

| } } aa 
15 aT ee 9 
16 


Fm 16 1500.10.16 on this card OVER 


‘ : ‘ 





Turn card in to MANAGER'S OFFICE + 
on Ist day of next month 





MOTOR VEHICLE REPORT FORM DEVISED BY 


expenses. In each issue of the monthly mu- 
nicipal bulletin the average scores for the 
previous months are published, showing the 
standing of the different departments, their 
cars, the miles per gallon of gasoline, and 
the miles per quart of oil. A summary for 
the five months ending February 28 is as 
follows: 


AUTOMOBILE SCORES AVERAGED FOR PAST 
FIVE MONTHS 


Stand Miles, Miles, 
ing Department Car Gal. Gas Or. Oil 
1 Wires Oakland 15.60 94 
2 Street Ford Tour 13.64 82 
3 Water Ford Tour 13.26 55 
1 Cemetery Oakland 12.94 156 
5 Welfare Oakland 12.15 99 
6 Buildings Ford Tour. 12.14 114 
7 Forestry Ford Rdstr. 11.30 lll 
8 Forestry Ford Truck 10.22 83 
9 Street Metz 9.68 48 
10 hire Nash 8.60 97 
11 Wires Metz 8.30 54 
12 Police Case . 7.28 71 
13 Street Stearns Kn. 6.61 40 
14 Wires Republic 6.33 144 
15 Street Autocar 2 6.00 17 
16 Street Autocar 3 5.81 18 
17 Police G, M. C. 4.00 29 
18 Street Kelly-Spring 3.10 3 


Fire apparatus not included in contest. 


Some competition has been worked up 
between the different departments and the 
different chauffeurs as to the economical 
operation of their- various machines. This 
has been a wholesome competition and has 
resulted in considerable saving to the city. 


Cc. A. BINGHAM, 
City Manager. 


FINANCE 
DEPARTMENTS 


Metered Street Lighting 
Dattas, Tex.—In 1917 the city of Dallas 
paid $52 a year for each street light, and 
almost every night several lights were re- 
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ported not burning. Those which were re- 
ported out by the police were not paid for 
by the city, but the police could not keep a 
record of all the lights that failed to burn. 
Some of the lights were out of order several 
nights before the city was notified. 

It was decided that the only proper and 
economical way to contract for street light- 
ing would be by the installation of modern 
lights which would produce about twice the 
illumination of the ones then in use, at a 
cost of about one-half; the current would 
be metered to the city by the lighting com- 
pany, so that the city would pay only for the 
amount of current consumed. Our plans 
were to double the number of lights then 
in use; nevertheless, the cost of operation 
was figured to be even smaller than under 
the old system. At that time the street 
lighting was costing the city of Dallas about 
$100,000 a year. 

In the propaganda to educate the people 
to the need of this new lighting system, 
great stress was laid on the advantages of 
sufficiently lighted streets to the police de- 
partment because criminals do not generally 
operate in illuminated districts. About one- 
half of the robberies and other crimes are 
committed in unlighted alleys or dark 
corners. 

Considerable trouble was experienced in 
completing the contract for the new lighting 
system with the Dallas Electric Light and 
Power Company, but after many confer- 
ences the contract has been mutually 
agreed upon by the contracting parties for 
a period of eight years. Under the terms of 
this covenant, the lighting company will in- 
stall the most modern type of lamp. Up to 
the present time fifteen hundred of these 


piles tet ll i 
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lamps have been installed, and the govern 
ment is much pleased with their efficiency 
The new type of lamp selected varies 
from three hundred to six hundred kilo- 
watts and burns on an all-night schedule. 
rhe average price the city will pay per lamp 
is $37 per year, and twenty-five hundred of 
these lamps will be installed thru the city 
This very nearly doubles the number of 
lainps used by the city at the present time, 
other than the ornamental lamps now in 
use on Main, Elm and Commerce Streets. 
When the installation of the new lamps is 
completed, Dallas will probably be one of 
the best illuminated cities in the Southwest. 
WILLIAM DORAN, 


Commissioner of Finance and Revenue 
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Schenectady Electrically Wel- 
comes Returning Soldiers 
Scuenectapy, N. Y.—When the city of 
Schenectady began to consider what par 
ticular means should be used to visualize its 
welcome to the men returning home from 
the camps in this country 


Gis se 


colors Che background of the tte! 


the sunburst is blue, the letters are yell 


all being set in electric lights, which nw 


ber over 1,600 for the entire si 
lights in the flag are upon a flasher, givi 
a waving effect, while all the othe: 
are stationary. The sign lights mp t 
street at night for a considerable distances 
This sign 1S So designed and construct 
that it is not only very pleas ng at ni 
vhen illuminated, but presents a most 
tractive appearance also in the day-tim« 
was designed for the city by W. D’A. Ry 
Director of the Illuminating Enginee 


Labe ratory of the General Electric C« 


pany, with Captain Gosling as his assis 


ant. [The sign was constructed and paid for 


by the city, and was erected under the dire 


tion of the Commissioner of Public Works 


at a cost of approximately $3,000. The c 
rent for operating it was donated by t 
Schenectady Illuminating Compan Ls 
contribution to welcoming the returning s 
diers, sailors and marines. The 


probably be lighted for ful 


longer, until all the Schenectady soldiers 


have returned home. 


1 
} 
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and from overseas ser- 
vice, the authorities de- 
cided that a large elec- 
tric sign placed in a con- 
spicuous position would 
be far superior to any 
triumphal arch or other 
temporary 
work, 

This sign, shown in 


decorative 


the accompanying photo- 
graph, is 27 feet in diam- 
eter, and the lower edge 
is about 15 feet above 
It is erected 
on three poles and is 
built of matched flooring 


the ground 


upon a background suf- 
ficiently strong to hold it 
firmly. The letters are 
34 inches in height, with 
circles both inside and 
outside of the letters, in 
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A Unique Refuse Burner 


Brappock, Pa \ short time ago it be- 
came apparent that some type of refuse 
hurner was necessary in Braddock to dis 
pose of combustible refuse, such as street 
sweepings and house rubbish which had no 
sale value. At the time funds were not 
available to build any type of standard in- 
Public 


Works designed and constructed the incin 


cinerator, s the Department of 


erator illustrated in the accompanying pho 
tograph 


This destructor consists of a brick fur- 


1 


nace measuring 6 x 8 x 5 feet and is con- 


nected to the 75-foot stack of the portion 


of the old water-works plant formerly used 
by the steam-driven equipment now held in 
reserve, 


rhis equipment has been replaced 
y modern plunger pumps operated by 300- 
H. P., 2,200-volt, 60-cycle Westinghouse 
electric motors, running at a speed of 585 
revolutions per minute, The actual con- 
struction costs of the incinerator were only 
$600, and it has proved a perfect boon to 
the department 

Merchants from all parts of the city now 
haul refuse to the plant and dump it. A 








INCINERATOR BUILT BY THE DEPARTMENT 
BRADDOCK, PA 





single attendant takes care of the furnace 
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and rapidly disposes of all rubbish brought 
to the plant 
venience to the community, it saves the ex 


Besides being a great con- 


pense of men and teams that would be re- 
quired to haul street sweepings a long dis 
tance to the dump. 

W. H. WILLIAMS, 


Director, Department of Public Works 
+ + 
A Street Cleaning System Re- 
organized 


Micu.—After considerable 
study on the part of the Department of 
Public Works, the system of street clean 
ing in Detroit has been reorganized. In- 
stead of the old scheme by which the city 
was divided into twenty-one ward districts, 


DETROIT 


the city has been divided into four compact 
street-cleaning sections, as shown on the 
accompanying map. 

Each one of these new districts has a 
section superintendent, thus making four 
responsible heads instead of the forty-three 
foremen who were formerly employed. 
superintendents now report 
to the Superintendent of Street 
Cleaning and Santtation. 


These four 
directly 
Each section is 
divided into from five to eight districts ac- 
cording to the size of the section and the 
nature of the streets to be cleaned. Each 
district has a foreman responsible to the 
section superintendent. 


rhe organization has the following ad- 
vantages: 


1. The abolition of 
appropriation by award 
means that the actual 
need for cleaning 
streets in any particular 
section will be used as 
a basis for spending 
money, instead of the 
political need of any 
district. 

2. The responsibility 
for cleaning these 
streets will be central- 
ized in the four section 
superintendents, in- 
stead of being scattered 
among forty-three fore- 
men as before. 

3. The cost and qual 
ity of work done by 
PUBLIC WORKS the sections and dis- 

tricts can be more easily) 
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measured, computed and compared than the 
cost and quality of work done by the former 
ward divisions. , 

4. It has been found already that more 
effective work will result, because each 
foreman will be able to specialize in the 
particular need of his district. Under the 
oll ward organization plan, a foreman 
spread his activities over every phase of 
street cleaning required in the entire ward, 
ranging from problems of intense traffic in 
a business district to almost rural conditions 
in the outlying sections. 

Under the present organization, clean 
streets are largely a matter of spending 
effectively the $1,500,000 which is con- 
tributed annually by the citizens for this 
purpose. It is believed that a great forward 
step has been taken thru this reorganiza- 
t.on of the street cleaning department. 

H. H. ESSELSTYN, 
Commissioner, Department of Public Works 
+ + 
Produce Market Proves Successful 


Braprorp, Pa.—The produce market in- 
stituted in the summer of 1918 thru the 
codperation of the Bradford city authorities 
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and the Board of Commerce has proved its 
value beyond quest‘on. The city provided 
the land and the ordinance under which the 
market is operated. The promoting was 
largely done by the Board of Commerce. 
Twelve producers were on hand when thx 
market opened on August 10, but as the un- 
dertaking rapidly became more popular, ad 
ditional producers arrived until they filled all 
the available space. At no time was ther 
any lack of buyers for usuable produce of 
fered at reasonable prices. The buying public 
proved themselves good judges of valu 
and the farmers who came late or set 
high price until the peak of the crowd ha 
gone and then tried to unload at lowe 
prices usually failed. Butter, eggs and 
poultry were always in great demand anu 
sold out quickly. Farmers came from con 
siderable distances and were enthusiasti 
about the market. They helieve that the 
curb market saves the time of the producer, 
besides enabling consumers to secure pro 
duce early in the day while it is still in fine 
condition. Equally important, however, 
the fact that the curb market brings con 
sumer and producer into personal contact 
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\ BUSY MORNING AT THE OPEN AIR PUBLIC MARKET, BRADFORD, PA 


and that the producer is able to gauge the special occasions. The flags are removed 

wants of the consumer and plan accord after each such occasion and stored for the 

ingly next demand. The shields, however, are 
The question of hours naturally fur permanent decorations, 


‘ p J , > 
ished some basis for discussion, but the ™ F. C. GRUBER, 
‘ uperintendent of Streets 

average load was sold out etore ciosing 


time lhe market opened at 8:00 A. M 
enabling the producer to arrive for th 





opening, dispose of his produce and reac! 


home in time for dinner and an afternoon's 
work on the tarm. This cooperation be 


tween farmer and consumer is of consider 


ible benefit in promoting a community 
spirit \dd the material, tangible ben- 
efit to both in the way of business and low 


prices, and one will readily understand why 
the ctizens of Bradford are enthusiastic 
about their market 


W L. CURRII 
Cor issioner of Parks and Public Property 
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Patriotic Lamp Post Decorations 


EAL CLAIRI Wis The decorations 
shown on the lamp post in the accompany- 
ing photograph were placed under instruc- 
tions from the City Council of Eau Claire. 
The shield is made of sheet iron with 
wooden braces at the back, and is fastened 


» the post with wire. It is painted with the 
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national colors and has six perforations IRESSED UP FOR ANY PATRIOTIC OCCASION. 
each in which small flags are placed on EAU CLAIRE. WIS 
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A Municipal Natatorium for Des 
Moines, lowa 

Des Moines, lowa.—Des Moines has a 
famous river-front civic center. After suf- 
fering for years from billboards, manure 
piles, rubbish heaps, débris and filth, the 
Town Planning Committee some twelve 
years ago began an aggressive campaign, 
and as a result the banks of the river have 
been thoroly cleaned up and improved. 
Thru the influence of the Committee and 
the hearty codperation of the City Council, 
the river is now confined between concrete 
walls, the parkings have been landscaped, 
and a number of public buildings have been 
erected fronting the river. 

The City Hall, Coliseum, Post Office, 
Municipal Court House, electric light plant, 
and Public Library building have been 
erected; the Government has just con- 
demned one of the two blocks for the pur- 
pose of erecting a new Federal Court build- 
ing, and the one remaining block is to be 
taken soon for a new memorial art gallery. 
Plans have also been completed for the new 
natatorium. All these buildings will occupy 
a space of five city blocks on each side of 
the river. 

A concrete power dam was built in 1918 
at the upper end of the civic center, and a 
4-foot “beauty dam” is to be built at the 
lower end as a part of the natatorium con- 
tract; this will keep the water at a constant 
level thru the civic center, thus forming a 
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quiet lagoon some 700 feet wide and 2,000 
feet long, flanked by balustraded concrete 
walls, parkings and public buildings, and 
crossed by five new concrete bridges. The 
civic center is rapidly nearing completion, 
and even now presents a beauty spot of dis- 
tinction. 

At the suggestion of the Commissioner 
of Parks and Public Property, complete 
plans for the natatorium were prepared in 
1918, but just prior to the time of letting 
the contracts the War Department put a 
stop to all public building projects. In all 
probability the plant will be constructed 
during the coming year, so as to be ready 
for the season of 1920. 

The Commissioner, his assistant, and the 
architect visited a number of cities where 
outdoor pools had been popular, to study 
conditions. The site selected for the Des 
Moines natatorium is a plot of ground 
about 500 feet north of the new City Hall. 
This space is to be parked and made into a 
small playground. Concrete walls will con- 
fine the banks to a level of about 17 feet 
above low-water mark, and here will be 
erected the building and pools, 

The building will be of brick trimmed 
with polychrome terra cotta, with a tile 
roof, and will be of permanent reinforced 
concrete construction 60 by 240 feet. It 
will contain a service room in the central 
part. On either side thru two stories will 
be the dressing-rooms for men and women, 
also a hair-drying room for the women and 
a barber shop for the men. Toilets, show- 
ers, heating plant, laundry, emergency hos- 
pital room, and all such minor appointments 
will go to make it as complete as possible. 
Upstairs in the central portion will be a 
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PLAN OF THE DES MOINES NEW OUTDOOR NATATORIUM, SOON TO BE ERECTED 
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FRONT ELEVATION OF NATATORIUM TO BE CONSTRUCTED THIS SEASON AT DES MOINES, 
IOWA 


room 45 feet by 75 feet, with a 20-foot ceil- 
ing, which is arranged to be used as a gym- 
nasium or assembly room. 

\s this is a summer natatorium, the 
pools are out-of-doors,—one for the chil- 
dren, 70 feet by 240 feet, and one for adults, 
175 feet by 380 feet. The small one runs 
from 6 inches to 4 feet deep and the large 
one from 6 inches to 8 feet. In the deep 
part of the large pool will be built a large 
living pier with spring boards at 3 feet and 
12 feet above the water. These pools are 
to be of reinforced concrete. 

he combined capacity will be about 2, 
400,000 gallons of water, which is to be 
pumped direct from the river by a large 
electric centrifugal pump and forced thru a 
battery of filters and purifying apparatus. 
This will provide clean water, treated with 
chlorine so as to obviate any danger of 
contamination. The water entering the 
pools will flow over two cascades made of 
a series of concrete steps hollowed out in 
the form of long shallow basins, and in 
playing over these will be thoroly aerated. 


It will take about 36 hours to make the 
initial fill. The system is so arranged that 
the water from the pools will be re-circu- 
lated thru the filters and purifying ap- 
paratus, thus giving a constant change of 
water. The cascade will be in operation 
several hours each day. By-passes are ar- 
ranged for washing out the filters, and, of 
course, for completely emptying the pools. 
No attempt will be made to heat the water, 
as this would be too expensive an opera- 
tion; exposure to the sun will keep the 
water at a comfortable degree even into 
the late fall. The interior and exterior will 
he thoroly lighted with electricity. 

The total cost of the entire plant, including 
some river walls, will be about $250,000 and 
will provide facilities for 1,200 to 1,500 
people every hour. It is proposed to give 
each sex alternate hours during the day and 
to open the pool to both during the evening. 

Having a separate pool for the children 
enables the management to provide for all 
ages at the same time and with the same 
attendants. 

HARRY B. FRASE, 


Park Commissioner. 





Thrift Stamps for Junk 


Thruout the country the Salvage Bureau 
of the Treasury Department and the Waste 
Reclamation Service of the Department of 
Commerce are cooperating with local or- 
eanizations. In Boston, Mass., cards with 
“Salvage” on them are given to each house- 
holder and every store, to display when 
there is junk to sell for thrift stamps, and 
in this way a junk collector is summoned 
to the house. A schedule of approximate 
prices which junk men will pay to house- 
wives for different materials is given to 
householders, so that they may know what 


they should receive for waste on hand. 

It is not only the householder who can 
help in this great movement. In one small 
community, eighty tons of book stock paper 
was salvaged in one week, and a bank in the 
adjoining city returned to the mill nearly 
twenty-five tons of old books and waste 
paper that had accumulated during the pre- 
ceding twenty-five years. This not only 
brought a money return to the bank people, 
but turned into the channels of industry ma- 
terial to be made into other kinds of books— 
paper that will be useful to the nation. 
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Efficiency of Bituminous Surfaces and Pave- 
ments Under Motor Truck Traffic 


By Prevost Hubbard 


Chemical Engineer, U. S. Bureau of Public Roads 


HE title of this paper covers a subject 
upon which a great deal of thought 
has been spent by progressive high- 
way engineers in relation to pre-war traffic 
conditions and to the prospective normal de 
velopment of traffic. Many engineers had, 
at least in their own minds, classified the 
various types of pavements with relation to 
their efficiency under the ordinary varia- 
tions in traffic encountered on county, state 
and municipal highways, and their ideas 
were fairly well fixed on the subject, as 
evidenced by more or less consistent prac- 
tice in their choice of types when recon- 
struction or new construction became neces- 
sary. Just where the dividing line should 
be drawn, so far as traffic is concerned, be- 
tween different types of pavements has al- 
ways been a matter of individual opinion, 
but in general, with increases in volume and 
weight of traffic, the increasing efficiency of 
the bituminous types has been rated as 
follows: 
1. Bituminous surfaces 
2. Bituminous macadam 
3. Bituminous concrete 
4. Sheet asphalt and asphalt block 


Suddenly and with little opportunity for 
anticipation, a very large mileage of our 
important state highways and many of our 
local county and municipal pavements were 
subjected to a tremendous increase in traf- 


fic. The increase was not only in volume, 
which would have presented a compara- 
tively simple problem to solve, but in the 
weight and load-carrying capacity of the 
individual vehicle. This increase, coupled 
with an unusually severe winter and im 
mediately followed by war restrictions upon 
the use of many road materials, with labor 
shortage, excessive costs, and loss of mem- 
bers of highway engineering organizations, 
created a situation during the year 1918 
which was abnormally serious and compli- 
cated. With comparatively few exceptions 
new construction ceased and maintenance 
was so handicapped as to become inade- 
quate. 


Recent Road Failures 

Hundreds of miles of roads failed under 
the heavy motor truck traffic, within a com 
paratively few weeks or months. Roads 
with bituminous surfaces, bituminous 
macadam roads and bituminous concrete 
roads all failed alike, together with other 
types used in state and county work. Thes« 
failures were not only sudden but complet: 
and almost over night an excellent surfac« 
might become impassable. Such rapid at 


complete failures in municipal pavements 


were of less common occurrence, and 
sheet asphalt and asphalt block have alwa 
been largely confined to municipal work 
failures of these types have not been note 
to the same extent as failures of the othe 
types mentioned. 

In the haste and confusion of war a 
tivities little opportunity has existed for 
systematic and comprehensive study of the 
problem suddenly thrust upon highway en 
gineers. Reports from all parts of the 
country have, however, established one out 
stand ng fact which has a most important 
bearing upon any consideration of the eff 
ciency of bituminous surfaces and bitumi 
nous pavements: a very large proportion of 
the failures have been characterized by 
almost simultaneous destruction of the entire 
road structure, and not merely the disinte 
gration of the wearing course or pavement 
proper No type of pavement w ill be eft 
cient unless provided with a_ foundatio1 
which will hold up the pavement until it i 
worn out. When, therefore, the entir 
structure fails suddenly, inadequate sul 
grade or foundation conditions are primaril 
responsible and but little basis exists 
placing an efficiency valuation upon th 


wearing course. 


The Foundation 
Inevitably coupled with subgrade and 
drainage conditions, foundation failures oc 


curring as previously described may be due 
to one of two causes: lack of thickness; or 
inability of the foundation structure to sus- 
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tain the loads without appreciable internal 
movement. So far as bituminous surfaces 
or bituminous pavements are concerned, 
remedy of the first cause does not affect the 
general type of construction. If, however, 
present heavy motor truck traffic is to con- 
tinue and possibly increase in weight as 
well as volume, the second cause may have 
a direct bearing upon possible modifications 
in design and in the ultimate determination 
of the efficiency of certain classes of bitu- 
minous work, 

Most subgrades have a much lower carry- 
ing capacity in the spring than at other 
periods of the year. As there is prac- 
tically no slab effect produced by the struc- 
ture of a broken stone or gravel founda- 
tion, a load applied to any overlying bitu- 
minous surface is transmitted quite directly 
to the subgrade. In other words, the in- 
tensity of load under its point of applica- 
tion is relatively high thruout the founda- 
tion thickness. Under heavy motor truck 
traffic the intensity of load transmitted thru 
a 2-inch thickness of dense bituminous con- 
crete to the foundation may be so great as 
to cause an internal movement sufficient to 
produce disintegration of the pavement. 
This is particularly true when the subgrade 
is of a soft or clayey nature, and appears to 
be quite possible irrespective of any eco- 
nomical thickness of broken stone or gravel 
foundation which may be used. In general, 
the experience on heavily traveled city 
streets has demonstrated the necessity of a 
slab foundation for any wearing course, and 
there appears to be no reason why such ex- 
perience should not serve as a guide for 
new construction of bituminous pavements 
on state and county highways subjected to 
modern heavy truck traffic. On these high- 
ways the traffic has certainly been as severe 
as on many city business streets, so far as 
weight of unit loads is concerned, and more 
severe when the high speed often attained 
by such traffic is considered. 


Means of Preserving Gravel Roads 

With respect to existing gravel and 
macadam roads, whether or not they have 
been previously surface treated with bitu- 
minous material, it would seem far safer 
at the present time to attempt to preserve 
such roads under heavy motor truck traffic 
by means of surface treatment with bitu- 
minous materials rather than to utilize them 
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as foundations for the construction of new 
bituminous macadam or bituminous con- 
crete pavements. In other words, for the 
time being such treatments may prove more 
efficient than the use of a higher type of 
pavement placed upon the existing road, 
altho it is clearly recognized that under 
heavy motor truck traffic the bituminous 
pavements are more efficient, providing the 
foundation is adequate to support the loads. 

Under the same conditions of traffic, bitu- 
m‘nous surfaces are most efficient in locali- 
ties where frost action is either absent or 
not severe. Such treatments used in con- 
nection with gravel roads adjacent to army 
cantonments in the far South have given 
reasonable satisfaction even under heavy 
motor truck traffic. North of the frost line. 
and particularly in connection with the 
treatment of clayey gravel roads which be- 
come soft during the spring months, bitu- 
m‘nous surfaces are apt to completely dis- 
appear. If, however, the gravel road is 
maintained by dragging and at the end of 
the thawing-out period is reshaped, thoroly 
compacted and again treated with bitu- 
minous material, it may be kept in a reason- 
ably satisfactory condition. Under very 
heavy motor truck traffic, however, mainte- 
nance costs may be extremely high, so that 
if a continuation of such traffic is to be ex- 
pected, the construction of a new road may 
be necessary. Thus, during a period of 120 
days on a clayey gravel road leading from 
\lexandria to Camp Humphreys, Virginia, 
which was subjected to an average daily 
traffic of some 230 heavy motor trucks, the 
cost for maintenance amounted to approx- 
imately $10,000 per mile. Because of this 
enormous expense, the construction of a 
new type of road became necessary. 

In connection with this road it is of in- 
terest to note that prior to its maintenance 
as a gravel road it had served as a six-inch 
foundation for a dense bituminous concrete 
pavement two inches thick. This pavement 
had successfully passed a year of ordinary 
country and pleasure traffic, carrying a large 
number of touring cars between Washing- 
ton and Mt. Vernon. In the spring of 1918, 
it was suddenly subjected to an average 
traffic of over 200 heavy motor trucks a day, 
and within a comparatively few weeks was 
absolutely ruined, on account of failure of 
the foundation during the thawing-out 
period. An extension of this road in the 
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city-of Alexandria consists of a number of 
sections of very carefully constructed bitu 
minous macadam laid some years ago upon 
a concrete base. Altho subjected to the 
ame heavy traffic, the bituminous macadam, 
ordinarily considered less efficient than bitu- 
minous concrete, did not fail except in a 
few places where failure of the concrete 
base could be held responsible, owing to 
exceptionally poor subgrade conditions. 


Bituminous Surfaces on Macadam Roads 


Bituminous surfaces on properly con- 
structed macadam roads subjected to heavy 
motor truck traffic may, as a rule, be main- 
tained in localities north of the frost line 
with less expense and better results than on 
gravel roads under the same conditions. 
Such surfaces, under heavy motor truck 
traffic, cannot be considered as economical 
from the ordinary standpoint, but may prove 
the most efficient temporary method of pre- 
serving the existing road until money is 
available for reconstruction. It is believed, 
however, that under these conditions bitu- 
minous surfaces will not even prove efficient 
unless constantly maintained by a patrol 
system operating thruout the year. 

Maintenance by the Bureau of Public 
Roads of experimental bituminous surfaces 
on the Rockville Pike, Maryland, which is 
a macadam road, has demonstrated that 
such surfaces constructed with suitable tar 
and oil products are efficient under reason- 
ably heavy traffic, provided the patrol sys- 
tem of maintenance is followed. If such a 
system had not been in use during the past 
year, when from 28 traffic counts an average 
of 135 motor drays, 816 motor pleasure 
vehicles, and 61 horse-drawn vehicles per 
day passed over the road, it would from all 
indications have been completely destroyed 

With regard to the efficiency of bitu- 
minous macadam under heavy motor truck 
traffic, there are a number of points to be 
considered. In general, _ bituminous 
macadam has not been thought to be effi- 
cient for such traffic, but, on the other 
hand, it has almost invariably been placed 
upon a broken stone or gravel base. Re- 
sults obtained in the city of Alexandria, 
which have previously been mentioned, in- 
dicate that if properly constructed and laid 
upon a concrete base, the bituminous 
macadam may prove quite satisfactory. 

Aside from character of foundation, it 
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is believed that sufficient attention has not 
in general been paid to the important de 
tails of bituminous macadam construction 
so as to obtain best results. Too frequently 
the coarse stone is not sufficiently com- 
pacted before the first application of bitu- 
minous material is made, and later uniform 
compaction is extremely difficult, if not im- 
possible, to secure. Rutting the road with 
certain types of distributors just prior to 
application of the material is a common 
cause of lack of uniformity in compaction, 
and a strong tendency to distribute fastet 
than the road can be satisfactorily com- 
pacted and finished by a single roller is 
another. The best results from this type 
of road which have come under the writer's 
notice have been secured by the hand-pour 
ing method, altho this method is considered 
antiquated by many engineers. Where the 
first application upon the thoroly compacted 
coarse stone is made diagonally across th: 
center line of the road and the second pout 
ing or seal coat ‘s made in a direction diag 
onally across the first, with proper attention 
to uniformity of distribution it is possib' 
to secure a very excellent pavement, as has 
heen repeatedly demonstrated by FE. ( 
Dunn, City Engineer of Alexandria, Va 

The efficiency of bituminous concrete, 
sheet asphalt and asphalt block pavement 
under city traffic is so well understood as 
to require little comment in this paper. If 
laid upon suitable concrete foundations 
there is no reason to suppose that the re 
sults given by these pavements in city con 
struction will not be duplicated on county 
and state highways subjected to heavy 
motor truck traffic. If the foundation is 
inadequate to support the load, the pave 
ment is bound to fail, but, as previously 
pointed out, failure cannot then be con 
sidered a measure of efficiency of the pave 
ment proper. 

With regard to materials of construction, 
a few comments may not be out of place, 
as the efficiency of a bituminous surface or 
bituminous pavement depends not only upon 
its method of construction but upon the ma 
terials of which it is composed. 


Character of the Bituminous Carpet 


In general, the author’s observation and 
experience has been that the most efficient 
bituminous carpets are constructed with the 
heaviest grade of bituminous material which 
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it is possible to apply and make adhere un 
forms to the road surface. Flor cold sur 
face treatment this will demand either a 
cut-back asphalt, a heavy asphaltic oil with 
specific viscosity of 80 to 120 at 25 degrees 
(, containing an appreciable amount of 
volatile material that will evaporate after 
application and leave practically an asphalt 
nat residue, or the most viscous refined tar 
product that can be applied cold. For the 
latter a specific viscosity as high as 25 to 35 
at 40 degrees C. should be used if climatic 


conditions will permit. While on old 
macadam it is advisable to keep the thick- 
ness of carpet under '%-inch, on certain 


types of soft gravel it may be of greater 
thickness provided a hard and tough coarse 
aggregate cover of sufficient size to force 
into the old gravel surface by rolling is 
used, For clay-gravel or sand-clay-gravel 
roads north of the frost line it is believed 
that for maintenance under heavy truck 
traffic light superficial treatment with bitu- 
minous materials applied cold will prove 
nore efficient than the construction of a 
hituminous carpet, altho neither will be ade- 
quate to carry the road thru winter. 


Bituminous Macadam and Concrete 

With regard to bituminous macadam and 
coarse aggregate bituminous concrete, there 
is little to suggest in connection with the 
grades of bituminous materials ordinarily 
used. It is believed, however, that even in 
the northern United States the use of an 
asphalt cement softer than 120 penetration 
or a refined tar of less than 120 seconds 
float test at 50 degrees C. for bituminous 
macadam is inadvisable if modern heavy 
motor traffic is to be sustained. It is also 
believed that more attention should be 
given to specifying and securing a uniform 
size, and grading within reasonable limits, 
of coarse stone for bituminous macadam in 
order to promote uniformity in the penetra- 
tion of the bituminous material as it is ap- 
plied and to produce a surface that will 
wear as uniformly as possible. Such speci- 
fications should be based upon tests made 
with laboratory screens, and should at least 
cover the permissible percentage retained 
on the maximum and passing the minimum 
diameter of screens selected, as well as the 
nercentage limits required to pass or be re- 


tained upon an intermediate screen. 


Sheet Asphalt 


In connection with sheet asphalt and the 
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fine aggregate bituminous concretes, the 
tendency to use harder grades of asphalt 
cement than heretofore used may prove ad- 
visable for very heavy traffic conditions. 
It is quite possible, however, that better 
results may be secured by a reduction in the 
compacted thickness of such pavements 
with a corresponding increase in thickness 
of binder course where one is commonly 
used. For fine aggregate bituminous con- 
cretes which are commonly laid without a 
binder course, the introduction of such a 
course not less than 1% inches thick may 
prove advisable, with a reduction in thick- 
ness of wearing course to not more than 
1¥4 inches. Provided the binder course is 
properly constructed, such practice should 
tend to produce a pavement less susceptible 
to displacement under heavy motor truck 
traffic. In any event, it is believed that even 
more attention should be paid to aggregate 
grading than heretofore in order to produce 
most satisfactory results in this type of 
construction. 


Resistance to Displacement 


The resistance to displacement of com- 
pacted bituminous aggregates, containing 
particles from one half-inch in diameter 
down and consisting largely of sand, is 
mainly dependent upon grading of the min- 
eral aggregate and hardness of the bitu- 
minous cement. When, however, the par- 
ticles become very small and possess ab- 
sorptive or colloidal properties, neither 
grading nor consistency of the cementing 
medium is such an important consideration. 
Very large surface contact and high fric- 
tional resistance then become the prime 
factors. Thus, a fine mastic composed of 
limestone dust or clay and a very soft as- 
phalt cement may exhibit even greater re- 
sistance to displacement than a graded sand 
aggregate mixed with a much harder as- 
phalt cement. The former type is ex- 
emplified by certain finely pulverized bitu- 
minous limestones. Use of the latter has 
but recently passed the experimental stage. 
It is quite possible, however, that future 
developments will establish such extremely 
fine bituminous aggregates as being highly 
efficient under heavy motor truck traffic for 
both the sheet and block type of construc- 
tion. 
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Some Practical Uses of Rainfall Records 


A Clear Argument for Establishing Many More Rain-Gauge Stations in the United States 


By L. M. Hastings 


City] Engineer, Cambridge, Mass. 


F a careful study of the streams and 
| watercourses of this country is to be 

made.with a view to their more complete 
development as a source of power, in order 
to conserve the consumption of coal as a 
power producer, the establishment of 
numerous rain-gauges in various parts of 
the country will be found exceedingly use- 
ful in the study of that important question. 
This will also aid in the development and 
conservation of our streams as sources of 
domestic water supplies, 


Advantages in Proximity of Gauge 
Stations 
One advantage to be gained by having 
gauging stations located at relatively short 
distances apart would be to check the re- 
sults obtained at other stations and correct 
any variation which may appear in the 
gauging due to special or unusual topo- 
graphical conditions in the watershed, such 
as elevation, nearness to 
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large hills, mountains, or 
water surfaces, and the 
direction of prevailing 
winds. As the amount of 
rain which may be ex- 
pected to fall on a given 
district is often the only 
basis upon which its value 
as a power or water pro- 
ducer can be formed, it 
follows that it is desirable 
to have the very best data 
that it is possible to ob- 
tain on that vital point. 

It may be, tho, that 
with so many rain-gauges 
already set up, especially 
in eastern New England, 
it would be easy to obtain 
accurate and reliable data 
from almost any location 
in that section; but any- 
one not familiar with the 
subject will be surprised 
and puzzled at the wide 























variation in the results obtained at locations 
not far apart, which often renders any close 
estimates impossible. The following table 
has been prepared showing the average 
rainfall at various stations for a forty-year 
period ending 1913, and also the rainfall for 
the exceptionally dry years of 1880 and 
1883, which for some purposes it might be 
desired to use: 
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From the table it will be seen that even 
for a long-term period the average amount 
of rainfall at the points named varies 
greatly, the extreme variation being 8.93 
inches or about 23 per cent, while for the 
dry years of 1880 the extreme variation is 
13.99 inches, or over 50 per cent. It is evi- 
dent that anyone attempting to design a 
water-power 0: a water-supply system for 
a watershed at all remote from a long- 
established rain-gauge must unavoidably 
make his estimates upon data which have 
a large element of uncertainty in the make- 
up. 

It has been stated by some writers that 
a rainfall record of from thirty-five to 
forty years makes that record fairly reliable 
as a basis of estimates for the expected 
average yield of a watershed. While this 
may be true in an ordinary period, an ex- 
amination of the rainfall records of the last 
forty years of the Sudbury River, Mass., 
watershed, and others which have commonly 
been used in New England, shows that a 
marked change in the amount of rainfall 
has occurred during the last fifteen years 
of that period, and that while the average 
for the forty-four years since the Sudbury 
River records were begun is 44.66 inches, 
the average for the period 1904 to 1918 
(fifteen years) is only 40.97 inches. 

The Stony Brook, Mass., rainfall record 
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of the Cambridge Water Works in Wal- 
tham, Mass., shows a similar change. While 
the average rainfall for the entire period 
of twenty-nine years since the gauge was 
established (1890 to 1918) is 41.53 inches, 
the average for the period 1904 to 1918 (fif- 
teen years) is 38.75 inches. 

Still further, the record of the yield or 
run-off for both these areas shows a cor- 
responding persistent decrease. If these 
records are analyzed by percentages, the 
interesting fact is shown that in the dry 
periods the proportion or percentage of 
run-off to rainfall is less than that in the 
wet periods. Thus, for the wet period in 
the Sudbury River, Mass., area, 1875 to 
1903, the run-off was 49.3 per cent of the 
rainfall, while for the dry period 1904 to 
1918 it was only 38.7 per cent; for the ex- 
ceptionally dry year of 1883 it was 34.1 per 
cent, and for the year 1911 it was 28.1 per 
cent. Similarly, on the Stony Brook, Mass., 
area, for the wet period 1890 to 1903, the 
run-off was 42.9 per cent of the rainfall, 
for the dry period, 1904 to 1918, it was 40.5 
per cent, and for the year 1910 it was only 
27.1 per cent of the rainfall. In other 
words, a diminished rainfall gives not only 
a diminished run-off, but a diminished pro- 
portion of run-off. From these facts it is 
evident that it may not be safe to draw con- 
clusions, even from a forty-year record, 
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without a careful study of the records of 
other places and other periods, in order 
that proper allowance may be made for 
abnormal results which may have been ob- 
tained. 

There is another rather curious fact 
shown in the records for the year 1909 
which may be noted. While the rainfall for 
this year is about six inches more than for 
either of the years 1908 or Ig10, the run- 
off for 1909 is about 1.50 inches less than 
for the year 1908. The Stony Brook rec- 
ords show the same peculiar result—a les- 
sened run-off in a year of increased rain- 
fall. The explanation of this anomaly may 
be that the underground storage had be 
come so depleted by the continued drought 
of a number of years: that the increased 
rainfall for the one year failed to restore 
the deficiency in this storage and so caused 
a lessened run-off for that year. 

\ very important and interesting ques- 
tion may be raised just here: Will the di- 
minished rainfall as noted during the last 
fifteen years be permanent, or will the rate 
“come back” to its old level? While no 
definite or authoritative answer can be 
given to the query, two things should be 
remembered in this connection: No per- 
manent marked changes 
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is by plotting them in the form of a mass 
diagram. Probably one of the most common 
inquiries a superintendent of water-works 
has to answer is one relating to the condi 
tion of the reservoir as regards the supply 
in storage. Much misconception frequently 
exists in the mind of the “average citizen 


as to the amount of rain which has fallen 


to a given date, and 





consequently as to 
the amount of water 
















which has been re- 
ceived in the storage 
basins. 

If the returns are 
plotted on the pre- 
pared skeleton’ or 
frame of the dia- 
gram at weekly or 
monthly intervals, a 
glance will show 
just how the matter 
stands with regard 





to the total amount 
of rainfall to date, 
and also’ whether 
that amount is more 
or less than the av- 
erage amount of 











ever take place in the 
processes of nature with- 
out adequate cause. No 
such adequate cause is 
apparent by which the 
rainfall of New England 
could be permanently 
diminished, and again, 
in the past marked 
changes have occurred 
in meteorological condi- 
tions,—cold winters, hot 
summers, wet and dry 
seasons,—some continu- 
ing, for considerable 
lengths of time, but in- 
evitably the balance has 
been restored and the 
general mean of condi- 
tions reéstablished. 


A Graphical Summary of 
Rainfall Is Valuable 
A very practical and 
convenient way of using 
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Weather Rureau 


: ee rYPES OF RAIN-GAUGES AND OTHER RECORDING DEVICES 
the daily rainfall records USED IN GOVERNMENT WEATHER 
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rainfall up to that time. 

It is a rather curious fact that, taking a 
long term of years, the average monthly 
rainfall differs but little, the rainfall of the 
so-called “dry months” being on the aver- 
age but little less than that of the wet 
months. The greatly increased evaporation 
during the hot months, together with the 
demands of growing vegetation, makes the 
rainfall seem much less than it really is and 
results in a greatly decreased run-off dut 
ing those months, As the evaporation from 
ponds, brooks and reservoirs amounts to 
over 39 inches during an average year in 
New England, it will be seen that the pres 
ence of large water surfaces in a watershed 
may have an important bearing on the 
amount of run-off to be expected from it 

The distribution of the rainfall during 
the year has an important bearing on the 
amount of the yield or run-off. If the rain- 
fall is largely during the season when the 
sround is frozen, a much larger run-off 
may be expected than if it occurred during 
the hot months, when the ground is dry and 
evaporation rapid. This distribution and 
also the accumulated amount of rainfall to 
any date during the year can very clearly 
e shown graphically by plotting each rain 
fall record on a print of a skeleton diagram. 

Thus jt will be seen that the rainfall rec- 
ords can be made to serve a variety of prac 


tical purposes, and that long-time records 


btained on or near the ground are most 
reliable and satisfactory. 
Types of Rain-Guages 


Che cost of an ordinary rain-gauge (not 
utomatic or self-recording) is small, and 


its care and maintenance require only the 
attention which can be given to it by some 
intelligent employe on the ground, or by 
some resident for a nominal sum. 

If it is desired to obtain automatic rec- 
ords of the rainfall, a more complicated 
and expensive type of gauge can be in 
stalled, and the data obtained will be very 
| in the study of many questions not 
covered by the mere quantity of rainfall, 
especially such as relate to the time at which 
the rainfall occurred and its intensity or 
rate per hour at any given time. These 
data are very interesting and sometimes 


usefu 


are exceedingly valuable as factors relating 
to the required strength and height of dams, 
length of spillways, size of culverts, dam- 
ages caused by floods, overflows, washouts, 
raising or lowering of the water in storage 
reservoirs, and a great variety of other 
questions of a similar nature. 

If a watershed is large and the works 
established upon it are important and in- 
volve a large investment of capital, the es- 
tablishment of an automatic rain-gauge is 
strongly recommended. 


Fror per read at the February, 1919, meet 


a pa 
ng of the New England Water-Works Association 





Make Daylight Saving Contribute 
To Health 


Now that daylight saving has again added 
an hour of daylight to the late afternoon, 
health officers everywhere should endeavor 
to make this contribute to general health 
and welfare by impressing on the people the 
desirability of spending the extra hour in 
the open air. In many instances part of the 
time might well be spent in walking home 
from work rather than riding in crowded 
street cars. The suburbanite may find 
health and pleasure by cultivating a patch 
of garden. Even the tenement dweller in 
the large city may profit by spending some 
of his leisure time in the parks or, where 
this is not feasible, on the roof of his house 
In some communities organized hiking has 
been conducted and has contributed largely 


to the promotion of outdoor life. 


Illinois Municipalities Demand 
Home Rule 


On March 18, approximately 200 mayors, 
aldermen and other representatives of 
Illinois municipalities called upon the 
Governor and the Legislature in support 
of Senate Bill No. 221 giving the right 
to municipalities to withdraw the regula- 
tion of public utilities from the State 
Commission and placing such utilities 
under the direct control of the municipali- 
ties Reports of the demonstration before 
the Legislature revealed the fact that the 
representatives of some 87 cities in the 
state were united in support of the bill and 
were cither present in person or had filed 
memoranda supporting it. Organized labor 
was also represented in the delegation and 
took an active part in the support of the 
measure, 
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Fire Hazards That Should Be Anticipated 


Alterations and Adjacent Construction Often Create Dangerous Conditions 


in Buildings 


By William H. Murphy 


Chief, Fire Department, Philadelphia 





Hike exposure hazard can be observe l 
by even the most untrained in fire 
fighting. Very often the dangerous 

condition is created thru ignorance, inat 

tention or lack of thought, and, again, it may 
be created thru congestion or faulty con 
struction. In many instances it has not 
sprung up over night, but has grown grad 
ually as a result of the extension and devel 
opment of many business enterprises 
Exposure hazards exist in many forms 
| have noticed on many occasions so-called 
fire-resisting or modernized buildings being 
placed almost in direct contact with some 
old fire trap. Many of these fire-resisting 

(or, as wrongly termed, “‘fire-proof”) build 

ings are without any protection whatsoever 

from outside fires. In many _ instances, 
wooden window frames with plain ordinary 


rlass are furnished, with no fire shutters, 


s 


outside sprinkler or water curtain appli- 
ances. However, in some instances where 
these appliances have been installed, it has 
heen proved that fires have occurred when 
the buildings were located close by existing 
fires, because of sufficient heat having been 
generated to break down these barriers 
That only brings to us the realization that 
we can never be too well protected from 
fire, either from inside or from outsic«e 
auses, 

In almost all large cities (and even in 
some of the smaller ones) we have many 
existing cases of this exposure hazard, and 
this fact must be recognized. For instance, 
lumber yards, saw mills, box factories 
and chemical works of various’ kinds 
are all of such a nature that, once fire at- 
tacks them, a sufficient heat is generated to 


make a fast-sweeping fire; and these buil 
ings are in many instances placed in close 
proximity to warehouses, other mills, fac 
tories or chemical plants, or adjacent to 
large office buildings and dwellings. Fre- 


quently storehouses of lumber, hay or straw, 


or manufactured goods are located on rail- 
road sidings, 


Che wide-awake jusiness mal 
takes thought to protect himself fro hire 
wherever possible. The vigilance of the fir 
protection inspectors, as we 
insurance companies, has helped to red 
he exposure hazards, but with all this, 
still have careless, inconsiderate pt pl 
consider. 

Where the exposure hazard exists tht 
the development ot a business ente rprise 
the prudent owner has installed metal 
dow frames with wired or heavy plate 
(Plate glass, we have been informed 
one of our most efficient fire chiefs, 
withstand as great heat as wire glass 
is an equal resistant.) Or, if h 
applied the metal frame and wire glass 
at least has his metal-covered shuttet 
frames, with a sprinkler attachment at « 
window and very often water curtains 


ering the whole outside of the building. O 
the inside, he will have sprinkler applianc« 
thruout; and on the outside, stand-pi 
hose lines and steamer connections 

It has often been experienced that wh 
fires of intensity have existed, buildings 201 
or more feet away have ignited from th 


heat alone and not from sparks having beet 


carried Chis has been caused particular] 
thru lack of protection, the existing condi 
tions having actually invited the fire. | 

perienced fire-fighters know that when fir¢ 
gvenerates sufficient heat it practically con 


erts the water thrown upon it into its co 
stituent parts (hydroger and oxygen) whicl 
then travel in waves of heat. It is wher 
such conditions as these exist that the « 
posure hazards must be given particular 
tention 

\nother exposure hazard that exists i 
some sections of the country is the use of 
wooden shingles. Where wooden shingle 


‘over a roof a heavy fire brand or spar] 
from a fire is apt to alight thereor he 
danger is apparent at once. Another dan 


ger from the wooden shingle is the possi 


1 


bility of its ignition when lightning strike 
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a conductor on the building or when the re- 
fuse charge from a gas or toy balloon de- 
scends and alights on the roof 

“Exposure hazards” is a term that can 


condition where broken 


be applied to a 
panes of glass are permitted to remain, as 
sparks are very often carried unobserved 
directly into the opening. 

Exposure hazards exist not alone in build- 
ings such as are described above, but occa 
sionally hazardous conditions are created in 
some of the slow-burning or fire-resisting 
alterations, 
making 


structures thru the making of 
such as breaking thru fire walls, 
openings in ceilings to the floor above for 
the purpose of corveying goods from one 
floor to the other and for the construction 
When a fire 
starts on one floor, it has ev ery opportunity 


of dumb waiters and chutes. 


I out of that particular part to the 
other floors thruout the building, mainly 
hecause of the opportunity created by these 


to pass 


alterations. 

It is therefore essential, in order to elim- 
inate exposure hazards, to give attention to 
these conditions at all times. Particular ef- 
fort must be made to insist that all outside 
standard 
When 
the exposure to fire hazards is more than 
ordinary, it must be required in addition 
that a complete set of open outside sprink- 
lers be installed, to create a curtain effect, 
and that these sprinklers be provided with 
ample water supply to keep them in con- 
stant service as long as required. Last but 
wooden shingles should be en- 


openings be protected by either 


fire shutters or wire glass windows. 


not least, 


tirely eliminated. 





Grade Crossing Elimination In Portland, Ore. 
By O. Laurgaard 


City Engineer 


ROM the Willamette River to East 
Phirty-third Street the O. W. R. and 

N. R. R. (Union Pacific) traverses the 

city of Portland thru a natural depres- 
sion known as Sullivan Gulch 
ot streets crossing this gulch were placed at 


rhe grades 
ground level, and ample clearance was thus 
Phirty-third 
in what is now a rapidly growing 


secured. But east of East 
Street, 
section, the 
grace 

For some years the matter of grade sep- 


streets crossed the tracks at 


aration has been agitated on account of the 
heavy trafic on these streets, particularly 
Sandy Boulevard and East Sixtieth Street. 
lhe city charter specifies the procedure in 
as follows: 


such work, briefly, 
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a. The City Council may by ordinance de- 
clare a grade crossing to be dangerous, and 
direct the City Engineer to prepare plans for 
its elimination 

b. In drawing up these plans the City En- 
gineer must confer with the railroad engi- 


neers 

c. The cost of raising or ohn = the tracks 
not within street lines is borne by the rail- 
road \ll other costs, including damage to 


abutting property, are borne, 60 per cent by 
the railroad, 20 per cent by the city from gen- 
eral funds, and 20 per cent by an assessment 
district 


In October, 1915, the City Council for- 
mally declared nine crossings between East 
Thirty-third Street and the city boundary 
Plans were filed in 1916 
Engineer for depressing the 


to be dangerous. 
by the City 
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tracks over the entire distance, with over 
head viaducts to cover four lines of tracks 
at all but two crossings. which were elimi- 
nated entirely. The plans called for the 
lowering of the tracks a distance of 12 
feet thruout the Sandy 
Boulevard and East Eighty-second Street. 
The made in three cuts, 
the first cut, to a depth of 6 feet, being made 
to one side, and the material loaded onto 
cars on the original main line. The track 
was then dropped into this cut, and the 
rest of the excavation was made to final 
grade, after which the track was dropped 
to grade and the remaining “shelf” re 
moved. 

The typical viaduct used has 
abutments with vertical faces 
down to track level. 
as self-supporting retaining walls, of the 
buttressed type, with extended toe in front, 
and are about 25 feet above the track sul 
grade. The bridges are of rolled Bethle- 
hem I-beams unpainted, encased in con- 
crete and supporting a reinforced concrete 
deck. The beams are spaced 5 feet apart 
in the roadway, and 7 feet apart under the 
sidewalk, with two beams supporting each 
street track. The sidewalk 
finished off to form a wearing surface, but 
the roadway slag is covered by a special 
cushion of clay, sand, and creosoted shav- 
ings, upon which the pavement is laid. Ap- 


section between 


excavation was 


concrete 
extending 
These were designed 


car slab is 


proaches are in all cases composed of fills 


between reinforced concrete retaining 


slopes, the method 
the 


walls or having side 


depending on the value of abutting 
property. 

The Halsey Street viaduct consists of a 
single plate girder thru-span. The perpen 
dicular distance between abutments is 54 
feet, but the 53 per cent skew necessitated 
girders 95 feet in length, which 
outside of the sidewalk. 


were placed 
lhe plate girders 


are of 3-inch web plates, 8 feet 6 inches 


wide, with flanges of two &xS8x1-inch 


angles, and seven cover plates 18 inches 


wide, three being inch thick, and 


four being 34-inch. Each girder weighs 


45 tons. 

Before any work could be done on the 
two large water mains had 
lowered to prevent 
Under the 


seventh Street viaducts concrete subways 6 


track lowering, 
to be interruption of 


service. Sixtieth and Forty 
feet square were provided, with concrete 
saddles for supporting these water mains. 

The accompanying drawings and photo 
graphs show the general problem and the 
treatment of the 


crossing at Sandy 


particularly puzzling 
Altho the 
plans call for a cut and viaducts to accom 
modate four lines of track, the railroad has 
so far provided for only two. The others 
will be added when the traffic warrants the 
additional outlay 


Boulevy ard 
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Dithculties in getting supplies and labor 
lel the work so that it could not be 
co leted within the specified time By 
the end of March all the underground 
ork, such as lowering the water mains, 
ewers, etc., had been complet d. The ex 
cavation had been made and the permanent 
tracks laid [he substructure work 
abutments, piers and retaining walls—was 


practically complete 

The preliminary estimated cost of the 
city s portion of the work, including dam 
ages to abutting property owners on a 
count of changes of grade, is $555,000, The 
cost of lowering the tracks is estimated at 
$500,000, making the total expenditure in 
the interest of the safety of the public 


| 


O55,000 





On the Calendar of Conventions 











National Association of Commercial Organiza 
tion ecretart Readjustment Conference 
Secretary, J, P. Hardy, Commercial Club, Farg 
N. Dak 

May 6-8 Orrawa, Ont 
n Fire Protection Association Annual 
r Secretary, Franklin H. Wentworth, 87 
Street, Boston, Mass 

May Cuicaco, Iu 

American Association of Engineer Annual 
< vention. Secretary, ( } Drayer, 29 Sout 
LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill 

May 12-138 Rome, Ga, 

Southeastern Sanitary ssociatior \t 
mee Secretary, Dr. Clarence E. Smith, ( 
umbia, S. (¢ 

May 14-15 SWEETWATER, TEX 





League of Texas Municipalities. Annual conven 
tion Secretary, Capt. Frank M. Ste 
versity of Texas, Austin, Tex 

May 16.—New York City 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers. An 





nual business meeting »ecretary, r. he Hutchi 
son, 33 West Thirty-ninth Street, New York City 

May 16-17 Akron, On! 
Ohio Commercial Secretaries’ Association. An 





rt 


nvention Secretary, Vincent S. Stevens 


Chamber of Commerce, Akron, Ohio. 
May 19-24.—Artzantic City, N. J. 
National Electrix Light issociat 
convention Secretary, Commer 
29 West Thirty-ninth Street, New Yo 
May 20-22.—Quvesec, QuE. 








‘anadian Good Roads Association. Annual con 
vention. Secretary, George A. McNamee, New 
Birks Building, Montreal, Que. 

May 6-28 Toronto, Onr. 

(Car un Public Health Association. Joint con 
gress with the Ontario Health Officers’ Association, 
ving the annual meetings of both orga ations 
General Secretary of Canadian Public Healt! 
\ssociation, J. G. Fitzgerald, M. B., Toronto, Ont 

May 26-28.—Artanta, Ga 

Southern Commercial Secretaries’ Association. 

Annual convention Secretary, C. W. Roberts, 


Bristol, Va.-Tenn 
May 27-28.—Nuiacara Fats, N. Y 
May 29.—Burrato, N. Y 

imerican City Planning Institute National 
Conference on City Planning Secretary, Flavel 
Shurtleff, 19 Congress Street, Boston, Mass 

June 1-8 Artantic City, N. J. 

National Conference of Social Work. Annual 
conference. General Secretary, William T. Cross, 
815 Plymouth Court, Chicago, 

Tune 9-10.—Purapetrnia, Pa 

Pennsylvania Housing and Town Planning Asso 

ciation. Annual meeting. Secretary, John Ihlider, 








130 South Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
June 9-13.—Burrato, N. Y. 
American Water Works Association. Annual 
convention Secretary, J]. M. Diven, 47 State 


Street, Troy, N. Y¥ 


lun 10-12 Scuenectapy, N. Y, 

Conference of Mayors and Other City Officials 
of the State of New York Annual conference 
Secretary, William P. Capes, 25 Washington Ave- 
nue, Albany, Be 

June 13-14.—York, Pa. 

Pennsylvania Commercial Secretaries’ Associa 
tion. Annual meeting. Secretary, C. H. Heintzel 
man, Chamber of Commerce, Coatesville, Pa. 

June 14-17.—Ariantic City, N. J. 


Vational Tuberculosis Association. Annual 
meeting Assistant Secretary, Philip P. Jacobs, 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
June 16-20.—Satt Lake City, Uran. 
International Association of Rotary Clubs. An 
nual convention Secretary, Chesley R. , Perry, 
910 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 
June 17-18.—Greenwoop, S. C 
Tri-State Water and Light Association of the 
Carolinas and Georgia, Annual convention. Sec 


retary, W. F. Stieglitz, Columbia, S. ¢ 


June 17-20.—Sr. Paut anp Minneapouis, Minn. 
American Society of Ciwil Engineers. Annual 
convention Secretary, Charles Warren Hunt, 


83 West Thirty-ninth Street, New York City. 


June 23-26.—Kansas City, Mo. 


Southwestern Water Works Association. An- 
nual meeting Secretary, E. L. Fulkerson, 617 
Washington Street, Waco, Tex 
June 23-28 Aspury Park, N. J 
American Library Association. Annual conven 
tion. Secretary, George B. Utley, Library of Con 


gress, Washington, D. ( 


JTuNE 24-27 Artantic City, N. J 
American Society for Testing Materials. An 
nual meeting. Assistant secretary, C. L. Warwick, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa 
June 24-27.—Kansas City, Mo. 
International Association of Fire Engineers. 
Annual convention. Secretary, Chief James Mc- 
Fall, P. O. Box 611, Philadelphia, Pa. 


NE 25-27.—Lansinc, Micn. 

League of Michigan Municipalities. Annual 
convention Secretary, Robert T. Crane, Uni 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

June 29-Jury 5.—Mitwavuxkee, Wis, 

National Education Association of the United 
States, Annual meeting. Secretary, J. W. Crab 
tree, 1400 Washington Avenue, N. W., Washing 
ton, D. C 


Tury 21-26.—Winona Lake, Inp. 
Indiana Commercial Secretaries’ Association 
Annual meeting. Secretary, Don R. Sidle, Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Vincennes, Ind. 


NoveMBer 12-14.—New Orveans, La. 
American Society of Municipal Improvements 
Annual convention Secretary, Charles Carroll 
Brown, 304 East Walnut Street, Bloomington, III, 
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The Disposal of Sewage by Treatment | 
With Acid 


Increased Conservation of Fertilizing Elements and Grease the Aim of the Miles 


Ac id Proc ess 


EGINNING about the year 1Q00 the 


use of acid was suggested to accelerate 


the precipitation and separation of reat erag S24 
sludge, and it was proposed to recover fat he 
nd fertilizer from the sludge so produced ed th e1 


Che most important factor in the new pr 
cess consists in the application of the aci Comparative Experiments With Other 
to the sewage itself, rather than to th Processes 

sludge precipitated therefrom; and it lay 


alles tet e experiment 
emphasis upon the decomposition of the s ‘ gf \\ 
‘ \ Ol ! ( 
Mie nem ‘ = omens s : ' A aie , 
le soaps and the liberation of the fatty Wats Uaresceliy tli Sci 
acids, which latter do not appear as fats Or Bet ; 
when unacidified sewage is tested by stant necticut State D ‘ 
- e¢ ( ite ( a rt i¢ 
ard methods, and are not precipitated with e a ead \ 
I I eR rt rT vere ol ( I | € 
the sludge in plain subsiding basins. Fur : ; , 
¢ S S e¢ 
thermore, George W. Miles, the originator ; , f : | 
f the acid treatment, has suggested the uss re ro 4] 
: . : ‘ e sew ore Or ne } “fre } 
of sulphur-dioxide gas rather than the sul at. ‘i Wet fs +] , 
( n n A 


phuric acid made from it, thereby avoid 





ing several expensive steps in its manufac “ , 4] oe 
sU days I t c =) \ iil¢ 
ture and greatly reducing the cost, beside ‘pee ie. ipiceinarteeandelie th the Mile 
ringing into play the disinfecting action ot i 
| ' 4 : _ ¢ ther e ( é ( r 
the sulphur-dioxide gas upon the sewag« ; : : : 

_ its ( Ct S \ n € ; ites 
itself lf desired, a combination of su as OE Eee ed ee ae 
phur and sulphurous acids may be used ee oe et OY ee eS pit nad with 
Sodium acid sulphate (niter cake) is the ee aes 1 es 

é : ine 1 ecTtio!l 
waste product irom the nitric-acid plant ms the exnecinents: With the Miles 
and, as a result of the war, there are enor : 
2 ° ‘ ( SS the sewage Was icidined \ h 
mous quantities of this material piled neat et Pe 
7 4 »N ( Qo Ss, i i yuT-N { 
nitric-acid plants, for which there is no eee t 
< d ) IDS ( ci¢ | ity 
little use. At the present time this is th . ; ‘ 
. att . of the | st Street sewage ( lO 
heapest source of sulphuric acid Be ore that it els ae Acleakes RE 
the war, the cheapest source was either s ; : aay w 
- cidity of 50 p. p. m., to add o ' yuNnds 
phur or pyrite, ; 
a ot gas per m ion ymns Sé ¢ r 
Experiments ik Min Deetisiieed acim cael 
| xperiments WW th the Miles acid pro ess ota id per million rallor Ss ol ewag vere 
were made at different times between Jun required to secure the same excess acidity 
20, 1911, and June 29, I9I4. In all, eleven ol ted in terms of calcium irbonate 
runs were made at different times during lhe treatment removed from 61 per cent 
the four years, and 25,986 gallons of sew to 66 per cent of the total suspended, and 
age were treated. The quantities of prod 90 per cent of the settleable solids. The re 
ucts recovered per million gallons of Bos moval of bacteria was all that could be de 
ton sewage, during these experiments, sired, the two last experiments, with th 
were, as averaged, 1,738 pounds of dry East Street and Boulevard sewages respe 
sludge, containing 21.7 per cent or 436 _ tively, indicating removals of over 99 pet 
pounds of grease, and 1,361 pounds of ferti ent of the total bacteria, and of the gas 
lizer base, having an ammonia content of forming organisms 
4.5 per cent. Two continuous runs were he use of acid accelerated the precipita 
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ESTIMATED COST OF TREATMENT OF EAST 
STREET SEWAGE, NEW HAVEN. DOLLARS 
PER MILLION GALLONS 


Imhoff Fine 
Miles Acid Tanksand Screening and 
Process Chlorination Chlorination 
Tanks and build 
ings (interest and 


depreciation) . 2.47 5.28 4.60 
Acid treatment 6.93 

Drying sludge... 2.09 

Degreasing sludge 1.78 

Redrying sludge 17 

Superintendence 1.06 46 46 
Lakes on tanks 

and screens... 1.00 1.20 1.42 


Disposal of sludge 


or screenings. 1.00 50 
Chlorination 4.05 4.05 
Gross cost 15.50 11.99 11.03 
Revenue .... 6.57 
Net cost ..... 8.93 11.99 11.03 


tion of the suspended solids by about 50 
per cent, only 40 per cent being removed 
from the untreated sewage by pla:n sub- 
sidence as compared with 60 per cent when 
the Miles process was used, 

Opposed to these very favorable results 
is the presence in the grease extracted from 
the sludge of a large proportion of unsapon- 
ifiable material (waxes, mineral oils and 
similar substances). Substances of this 
kind are practically worthless, and their re- 
moval is attended with a great deal of ex- 
pense. The sludge from the East Street 
sewers contained 24 per cent of grease, 46 
per cent of tankage and 28 per cent of 
water. 

Winslow and Mohlman are advised by 
experienced users of grease that it would 
be necessary to distill the crude extracted 
product in order to produce a_ salable 
grease. The fact has been recognized, and, 
on the basis of distillation experiments, 
they estimate that the grease in the East 
Street sewage would be worth $5.00, and 
the fertilizer $2.09 per million gallons—a 
total of $7.09 net—while the grease value of 
the Boulevard sewage would be $8.50 and 
the fertilizer value $2.88 per million gallons, 
a total of $11.38, net. 

Conditions at New Haven are such that 
the effluent must be clarified and disinfected, 
but not necessarily nitrified. These condi- 
tions are favorable to the Miles process; to 
Imhoff tanks combined with chlorination; 
and to fine screening combined with chlori- 
nation, respectively. The activated sludge 
process would not work because of the pres- 
ence of copper salts in the sewage. 

The operation costs of the disposal plant 
are estimated in the tables given above. 

The results of these experiments have 
warranted the New Haven Committee in 
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ESTIMATED COST OF TREATMENT OF BOULF.- 
VARD SEWAGE, NEW HAVEN. DOLLARS 
PER MILLION GALLONS 


Imhoff Fine 
Miles Acid Tanksand Screening and 
Process Chlorination Chlorination 
Tanks and build 
ings (interest and 


depreciation) 2.47 4.44 4.60 
Acid treatment 10.74 

Drying sludge 2.04 

Degreasing sludge 1.91 

Redrying tankage 17 

Superintendence 2.65 1.15 1.15 
Labor on tanks 

and screens... 1.00 1.50 2.05 
Disposal of sludge 

or screenings. . 1.00 50 
Chlorination . 4.05 4.05 
Gross cost : 20.98 12.14 12.35 
Revenue . «-»» 10.66 

Net cost 10.32 12.14 12.35 


recommending the Miles process for adop- 
tion by the city of New Haven, and that a 
plant be built first at the East Street sewer, 
which discharges 16,000,000 gallons daily, 
and, if this plant is successful, the sewage 
from the other outfalls should be treated. 


The Practicability of the Process for 
Boston Sewage 

It is interesting to apply the New Haven 
estimates of cost to the results of the ex- 
per.ments with Boston sewage which have 
been made. These experiments showed that 
Boston sewage yielded about 1,500 pounds 
of degreased tankage, containing 4.53 per 
cent of ammonia; also about 400 pounds of 
recoverable grease per million gallons. 
With fertilizer ammonia at $4.00 per unit, 
the tankage is worth $18.12 per ton, or 
$13.59 per million gallons of sewage. Using 
8.5 cents as the price per pound for the re- 
covered grease, the grease would be worth 
$34 per million gallons. 


COST PER MILLION GALLONS OF TREATING 
100,000,000 GALLONS OF CALF PASTURE 
BOSTON, SEWAGE DAILY, APPLYING THE 
UNIT COSTS ESTIMATED BY WINSLOW ANv 
MOHLMAN FOR 16,000,000 GALLONS OF NEW 
HAVEN SEWAGE DAILY 


Calf Pasture Boulevard 
Sewage Sewage 
Tanks and buildings........ $2.47 2.47 
Acid treatment - +» 18.65 10.74 
Drying sludge .... ae 2.04 
Degreasing sludge Ste hin aie 9.12 1.91 
Redrying tankage Fhitet xe 10 17 
Superintendence ee 1.06 2.65 
Labor on tanks and screens. . 1.00 1.00 
Total cost per million gallons. $42.75 $20.98 


In applying the New Haven unit costs, 
no subtraction has been made on account of 
the larger plant or the available tanks at 
Moon Island. Unit costs for all items ex- 
cept superintendence and labor are those 
used for Boulevard sewage; the unit costs 
for superintendence and labor are those 
used for East Street sewage. 
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Che estimated net financial result of op 
eration is given in the following table: 
ESTIMATED FINANCIAL RESULTS OF OPER 


ATING THE MILES ACID PROCESS AT 
THE CALF PASTURE 


Revenue Per Million Gallons 


From tankage $13.59 
From grease $4.00 
Total gross revenue $47.59 
iLaxpenses 
Estimated cost of treatment 42.75 
Profit on above basis $4.84 


In the above the price of ammonia has 
been estimated at $4 per unit. This is low 
at present. When ammonia is worth $4.50 
a unit, the gross revenue would be $49.29, 
and the profit $6.54 per million gallons. 
While the above estimate shows a profit 
under present conditions, it is probably 
true that under pre-war conditions the pro 
cess woukl not produce a revenue. 

rhe sludge from the Miles process con- 
tains much less moisture than activated 
sludge, and about the same as the subsiding 
basin sludge and the Imhoff tank sludge, as 
the following table shows: 


} 





Relative 
Average Volumes of 
Percentage Sludges Containing 
of Moisture the Sar Amounts 
1 of Sludge in Sludge of Dry Matter 
1 sludge 98.5 100 
Subsiding basin sludge 91.5 18 
Miles Process sludge 90.0 15 
Imhoff tank sludge 89.0 9.5 


\s compared with activated sludge, the 
advantage of handling less than one-sev- 
enth of the volume of activated sludge is 
obvious. 

Installation Cost 

The devices required for the operation otf 

the Miles process are the following 


Devices for producing sulphur-dioxide gas, and for 
feeding niter cake or other forms of acid 

Subsiding | 

Sludge-handling apparatus 

Sludge driers 

(;rease extractors 

Grease stills 

Tankage driers and grind 


asins 


ers 


While the list is formidable and is enough 
to rule out the acid process from small 
plants, in the case of a city like Boston the 
cost should not exceed $15,900 per million 
gallons. 

Further Information Necessary 

While all of the large-scale trials of the 
process have given promising results, it is 
true that the drying and degreasing of 
sludge has never been practiced on a large 
scale. All the estimates are based upon 
small-scale trials and the opinions of engi- 
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neers and of manufacturers who have 
handled similar materials. There is a great 
need, therefore, for a large-scale exper! 
ment with normal sewage to determine the 
actual possibilities in practice 


Conclusions 


Following are the conclusions from the 
results of the various experiments and 
studies 

(1) The Miles process will produce a 
well-disinfected effluent from which go pet 


ent of the settleable solids have been r¢ 
moved 

(2) Whereas it requires for its accom 
plishment devices for the chemical treat 
ment of the sewage and for drying and ce 
greasing the sludge, competent supervision 

necessary 

(3) On account of the nature of the 
plant and the relatively high cost of opera 


tion for small installations, it is not well 
adapted for the purification of the small 
olumes of sewage 

(4) Its operation should cause no local 


nuisances 


(5) It causes the removal of over 99 pe 
cent of the bacteria 

(6) The effluent remains stable long 
enough for the neutralization of the exces 
acid, and the oxidization of the sul phit - 


and the sulphates by dilution 


(7) As compared with the activate 


y 
sludge process, the volume of sludge is very 
small, 


(8) Compared with the cost of the oxi 
dation processes, the cost of installation 1 
low; it is somewhat higher than that for 


Imhoff tanks with chlorination 

(Q) he products recovered are \ il ] 
able, and their recovery would effect a con 
servation of natural resources 


(10) Apparently it is the most economi 
‘al process for producing so well-clarified 


and so stable an effluent, and under preset 


} 


condit ons it seems as if it could be in 
stalled and operated at a profit in those 
large cities where the conditions are favor 


(11) To determine the costs of sludge 


Irying and degreasing more accurately thar 


lata, a large 


f 


possible from the available « 


scale experiment is urgently needed 


\cr \ GM I 
ston Society of Civ Engineers | ~ 
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Common Sense, Science and Drinking 
Fountains 


By J. H. Dunlap 
Associate Professor of Hydraulics and Sanitary Engineering, College of Applied Science, 
State University of lowa, lowa City 


Hk present drinking fountain situation 
is anomalous, to say the least “Less 
art an ore common sense” might 
well be made the slogan of a crusade against 
many of the types of so-called sanitary 
rinking fountains now on the ket 
The Need of Mouth Guards on Bubbling 
Fountains 
1 he ing fountain without outh 
guar ke a g vithout the 
most important factor in it ( ess for 
public protection has been overlooked. In 
the case of the istomary vert jet type 
of fountain without a mouth guard. the lips 
ol the lrinker are apt to he placed ectl 
pon the metal top of the bubbl 1 this 
Way its Of mucous é ran il ré s 
from the li ost sure to or the 
drink of the me er of the iin. In 
order to show just how the public uses such 
fountains, some dat vere eCe ( 
tained The use { » fo S oth 
without mouth e ros s ohbse ‘ One 

















CLEANLY AND SAFE: 


FOR 


A GOOD 
PUBLIC USE 


FOUNTAIN 


fountain was of the continuous-flow type, 
th the | e ¥-inch in height. It was 
ocated in a public library. During the 
period of observation 59 persons drank 
m the fountain, 22 of whom were chil- 


dren, and 37, adults. Of the 22 children, 15 
laced their lips upon the metal top of the 
bl while 7 did not. Of the 


placed their lips upon the 


, 1 
er in drinking, 
> adults > 


metal top, while 


only 9 did not. One adult 


had an eruption upon the face, and one was 
ipparently in bad general health 
e second fountain was of the inte 


a bubble 34-inch 1n 


mittent-flow type, with 
located at a 


street corner. 


lor three persons were observed while 
rinking. One was a small child that had 
t issisted in order to drink. This child 

ed its lips upon the metal top of the 


bler. Of the remaining 42 
] 


pers™s, 18 


were children, and 24, adults. Ten of the 
placed their lips upon the metal 
top, while 8 did not. One of these children 

is apparently in bad general health. 


Its placed their lips upon 


‘ine of the 24 adu 


the etal top, while 15 did not. 
Not long ago a lederal inspector in the 
United States Public Health Service ob 


served the use of a certain fountain. Upon 
. — +s ' le Ls. « ; a] 
ision 47 persons drank; and in al 


most every case the | ps were placed upon 
the metal top. Of the 47 who used the 
fountain, 3 appeared to be tuvercular and 3 


upon the face. Such facts 
the 
fountains 


had an eruption 
idence of need of 


mouth guards with all 


are conclusive « 


The Dangers of the Vertical-Jet Fountain 
the case of fountains 
that water which has 
lips may fall upon the 
recent visit to a large city, 


It seems obvious in 


with vertical jets 
touched th 


metal tops In a 


| ack 


fountains apparently new and very attrac- 


t 
tive In appearance were observed upon the 


publi 
the city and his seemed to be 
very much surprised when told that these 
fountains were quite unsanitary. 


corners of a square, The Mayor of 


associates 
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1> 
The fresh water bubbles up thru a Y 

A ‘oS | 

ot more or tk tagnant water which cé if 

not dt 1m oul {) course the Wate! whic : 


touches the lips of the drinker falls i 

into this cup and seriously contaminates it 
\ simple experiment will enable anyone t 
discover how long such polluted water may 
remain in the undrained cup. By adding 

little stain or coloring matter, it will be 
found that a long per:od of time is required 
before all traces of it have disappeared 
While this fountain 
continuous-flow type, it is much worse i 


flow ty pe 





s bad enough in the 


the intermittent 

But suppose the bubbler is designed so 
that the incoming fresh water cannot pass 
thru a stagnant cup of water. Suppose the 
fountain is of the intermittent-flow type. It 
should be easy to see that when the flow 
stops, the water which is at that moment 
in contact with the lips may fall back upon 
the metal top of the bubbler and from this 
resting-place be carried to the lips of the 
next drinker. Moreover, if the bulb form 
ing the nozzle is so made that it may 
drain out, some of the germ-laden water 
may be drawn back inside the bulb. Then 
the next flush of water will be likely to 
carry some of the germs to the lips of the 





drinker who is so unfortunate as to come \ FOUNTAIN OF THIS VERTICAL BUBBLER 
next. TYPE IN A CONGESTED BUSINESS SE\ 

While this danger of contaminated water ioe ae eatghae \ SOURCE Ol! 
falling back upon the metal top in the case ae oe ' 
of intermittent jets is self-evident, it is by 
no means so clear that the same danger (*™ in one ninesaee"ely they found that t 
exists with continuous jets. Science, how- icteria thus introduced were retained to | 
ever, may be called to our aid in the in ‘one Uh average time of retention 
vestigation of fountains with continuous Vas 25 minutes. The theory was advance 
vertical jets. Laboratory tests seem to ars the —- why the oe een wee Os 
prove that such fountains are almost ww Ae bi a oe ve le was 
equally guilty with those of the intermittent rs _ anda age no ae 
type. Whether or not this is due to faulty = wing much et ee sALICES “ON 
design has not yet been clearly demon rr fountain. Further tests should bb 
strated. The experiments made at the Uni apni order to show more clearly why so 
versity of Wisconsin* were upon a bubbler” oe riod sae erdksdoruprer 
of the continuous-flow type, formed by tout sible. It may be that the particular 

: sign of Vertical-jet, continuous-flow 


perforations in the top of a cylinder which } 
. BY , iin used 11 se tests is responsible 
screwed into the center of a hollow metal : 1 these test respons! 


- . ' the lengt ; 4 ntion period At 
bulb. The experimenters performed the in ength of the retention pe I fA 


teresting test of washing out their mouths rate, these Pc ditesaaes show clearly that 
with suspensions of B. prodigiosus, and even vertical jet, continuous-flow bubble 
while the lips were still moist they drank ay be a possible source of danger i1 tl 
from the fountain when the bubble was 2 Transmission O1 cont gious diseases It ma 
to 3 centimeters in height. They were care prove impracticable to alter the design of 
: continuous-flow, vertical-jet fountains ( 


ful not to touch the metal top of the f 


that the dangers they now present mav be 


D I 

* Pettibone, Bogart and Clark: “The Bacter r mpletely 1 a 
Fk ” TY ( emoved 

of the Bubble Fountain,” The Journal of Bacter iy # 5 c 
September, 1916, Volume I, No. 5, p, 471 Other scientific evidence can be produced 








72 THE 
to show that the teachings of common sense 
have a basis in fact. For instance, the occa 
sion of the experiments at the University 
of Wisconsin was an epidemic of strepto- 
coccus tonsilitis which occurred in the fall 
of 1914 in one of the women’s dormitories. 
Fifty cases occurred in this building within 
a week’s time. Upon an investigation of the 
bubble fountains in the building, it was 
found that the bubbles were so low that 
it was almost impossible to drink from them 
without touching the metal top with the 
lips. Bacteriological investigations of the 
fountains made. The and 
even the interiors of the fountains, as well 
as the water bubbling from them, were 
found to be infected. It is a striking co- 
incidence that an almost pure culture of 
streptococci was obtained from the inside 
of the bubbler on the third floor of this 
dormitory where the greatest number of 
cases were located. Subsequently a system- 
atic examination of 77 bubble 
fountains at this University. Forty-three 
out of 77, or 55.8 per cent of the total, were 
found contaminated with 
\bout a year later another investigation 
was made of 50 fountains, and 35, or 70 per 
cent of the total, were found infected with 
streptococci. Whittaker** has found in an 
investigation of the drinking fountains at 
the University of Minnesota that of 77 
drinking fountains, 80 per cent were con- 
taminated with streptococci. Sixty-five per 
cent of the fountains were of the continu- 


were surfaces 


was made 


streptococci. 


ous-flow type, and 25 per cent of the inter- 
mittent type. All were fountains with ver- 
tical jets. 
The Slanting-Jet Fountain 
Thus science has proved that the most 
serious violation of common sense of which 
An In- 


Minne 
Volume 


** H. A. Whittaker “Drinking Fountains 
vestigation of Fountains at the University of 
sota,” Public Health Reports, May 11, 1917, 
32, No. 19, p. 691 
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our drinking fountains are guilty is that 
they are nearly all designed with vertical 
jets. As would be expected, experiments 
have shown that by slanting the jet at an 
angle of 15 degrees or more all the dangers 
inherent in the vertical type of jet will be 
overcome. The drink is then obtained at 
the highest point in the curved path of the 
jet. No water touched by the lips can fall 
sO as to contaminate the source. The slant- 
ing-jet fountain shown is one type now 
being manufactured. This nozzle is simple, 
safe, and inexpensive. It may be attached 
to any type of fountain now on the market. 
This particular design is exceedingly well 
protected, Neither the face nor the hand 
can contaminate the source of the jet and 
it cannot be squirted by the small boy. 

There are already at least four distinct 
types of slanting-jet fountains upon the 
market. 

Conclusions 

lhe following conclusions seem justified : 

First, all intermittent-flow fountains with 
vertical jets should be unqualifiedly con- 
demned. 

Second, most continuous-flow fountains 
with vertical jets are shown by actual lab- 
oratory experiments to be possible sources 
of the spread of contagious diseases. 

rhird, no continuous-flow fountain with 
vertical jet should be installed without first 
obtaining the approval of the type selected 
by a competent sanitary authority or by a 
state board of health. 

Fourth, slanting-jet fountains, whether 
of the continuous or of the intermittent 
type, are simple and sate. 

Finally, while the case against the pres- 
ent types of sanitary drinking fountains 
might be continued further, it is hoped that 
enough evidence has been set forth to serve 
as a guide to the public in future pur- 


chases, 





The Summer School of Community Leadership 


The fifth annual session of the Summer 
School of Community Leadership will be 
held at Eagles Mere Park, Pa.—about 
forty miles northeast of Williamsport— 
July 14 to 26. It is conducted by the 
American City Bureau, of New York, as an 
adjunct to the Bureau's main work—or- 
Chambers of Commerce. The 


ganizing 


purpose of the School is to place men who 
are engaged in Chamber of Commerce 
work closely in touch with the latest and 
most efficient practice in this field; and to 
provide men who wish to enter Chamber of 
Commerce work with the right philosophy 
and the understanding of Chamber of Com- 
merce technique that will insure success. 




















Street Cleaning Methods and Cost 


In 


Jackson, Michigan 
By W. B. Hodges 


City Engineer 


HE combined necessity of street main 


tenance, municipal cleanliness and 

sanitation demands that the streets of 
every cty be kept free from dust and dirt 
to the possible and with 


the maximum of economy. Efficient organ 


greatest extent 
ization and the most up-to-date methods are 
necessary to accomplish the best results. 

In Jackson prior to the first of August, 
1918, the street cleaning equipment con- 
sisted of two horse-drawn machine brooms 
with sprinkler attachments. 


six men were required for brushing and 


Two teams and 





the average cost of flushing one thousat 
yards was 5 cents, of picking up what was 
left in the gutter 18 cents, making a total 


ot 23 cents, against 35 cents with the ma 


chine brooms. In addition to this consid 
erable saving, it was found that the streets 
were much cleaner and that there was an 
almost complete abatement of the dust 


nuisance incident to street cleaning opera 
trons 

On the first of the year, a daily route for 
On Sunday 


only the ‘business district is cleaned, 


street cleaning was made out 
com 











rHE JACKSON, MICH., STREET FLUSHER IN USE 
PAVED WAY IN ONI 


WIDTH O1 


loading. On that date the city placed in 
operation a motor-driven flusher of 1,000 
gallons capacity. This effected a saving of 
$12 per day for teams, and required only 
four men to brush and load, the flusher 
leaving a dirt line of about 20 inches in 
width in the gutter. 

The foreman in charge is required to turn 
in to the superintendent of streets a daily 
report showing the streets cleaned, and the 
cost. Before the installation of the motor 
driven flusher, the cost per thousand square 
yards amounted to 35 cents. After the new 
equipment was installed, it was found that 


COVERING THI 


AS A SPRINKLER, WHOL! 


rRIP 

prising about 60,000 square yards. During 
the week, resident streets are cleaned once 
and streets in the warehouse district every 
Tuesday and Friday. The streets to be 
cleaned are so listed that the average yard 
age cleaned each day, with the exception 


of Sunday, amounts to 123,000 squar« 
vards 

Thru this planning, organization 
allott ng of work and the use of the motor 
driven flusher, street cleaning in Jackson 
has now become much less of a problen 
than when horse-drawn apparatu 
used 
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Motor Fire Apparatus, Sprinklers and Flushers: 
Users of Water for the Safety and Comfort 
of Cities and Towns 




















AN AMERICAN RANCE CO INATION PUMPING AND CHEMICAL ENGINE AND HOSI 
CENTLY TES BY THE LOS A} ES FIRI )EPARTMENT 
} ‘ hi pre re te 
I capacit 1 pres 
ns pe ninute at 1 
It was found t 
capacity witl 
l hut-off nozzle 
hen lines w 
f valves equali 
id all gates 
as lifted in t 
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\ 450-GALLON GRAVITY STREET SPRINKLER MOUNTED ON A REP 
PENSACOLA, FLA 

















CANADIAN CITIES ALSO USE STREET FLUSHERS rHIS GALLO 
FLUSHER AND SPRINKLER IS IN USE IN LONDON, ONTARIO, CANA 
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Chamber Secures Legislation for 
Roads and Pure Water 
EvizaretH City, N. 
after the 
Elizabeth City Chamber of Commerce de 


C.—Immediately 
signing of the armistice, the 
cided to inaugurate a comprehensive and 
result-getting campaign for better roads in 
Pasquotank County. Before starting the 
campaign in the county, it was deemed wise 
to get the city as well as the Chamber of 
\ refer 
endum on the subject, proposing a bond is 


Commerce behind the movement. 
sue for road improvements, was therefore 
mailed to the citizens, and a copy of it was 
also published in the daily and weekly 
papers. It brought forth 
mously favorable response that the Cham 
ber proceeded without further hesitation 
with the illustrated lecture campaign it had 
planned to conduct in the county. 

\ stereopticon, equipped with both acety- 
lene and electric lights, was purchased. <A 
mmeograph and an addressograph 
also bought, to ke used in sending out ad- 
Eight lec- 
established thruout the 


such a unani 


were 


vance notices of each lecture. 


ture centers were 
county, and meetings were held which drew 
crowded houses. 
showing not only the financial, but the edu- 


better 


Colored views were used, 
cational, social and moral value of 
roads. 

Petitions urging the Legislature to pass 
a bill authorizing a bond ‘ssue of $500,0c0 
for the construction of roads in Pasquotank 
County were circulated during the cam- 
paign. They were readily signed, and at 
the end of the campaign the entire county 
was found to be unquestionably united in its 
support of the movement The bill 
duly introduced into the Legislature and 
was passed during the first week in March 
The act makes the bond issue mandatory, 


was 


and thus obviates the necessity of spendins 
valuable time for the holding 
of an election to decide the question 


and money 


lhe success of the measure is attributable 





to the campaign of education and publicity 
conducted by the Chamber of Commerce, 
which took the people fully into its con- 
fidence and spared no pains to enlighten 
them on every phase of the subject. A road 
from Elizabeth City to Norfolk, a city of 
large and growing importance, has long 
heen contemplated by both cities, and it is 
assured, as hard-surfaced 
road to the Pasquotank County line. 

The Chamber has been successful also in 


now well as a 


bringing about legislation which assures the 
city a plentiful supply of pure water,— 
legislation which the local water and elec- 
tric light company has been endeavoring to 
obtain for ten years at an expense of many 
thousands of dollars. Everybody knows 
that there is only one source of water sup- 
ply for the people of Elizabeth City, and the 
company has been trying to get legislation 
thru which would permit it to build a dam 
and a filtration plant in order that the 
water might be conserved and made abso- 
lutely safe. The Chamber took up the mat- 
ter about three months ago, had the wate: 
analyzed by the state chemist, and put a 
live committee cn the job. Asa result, the 
legislation dam and a 
modern filtration plant, so long a dream, 
will soon be a reality, and Elizabeth City 
will have an abundance of the best water. 


ELIZABETH CITY CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 


+ + 
Akron’s Successful Bond Issues 


Axron, Oun10.—On March «4 the c'tizens 
of Akron voted in favor of several large 
bond issues, which will make it possible to 
put thru an ambitious program of municipal 
improvements that have been in contempla- 
tion for some time. One of the most needed 
of these improvements is an enlarged sewer 
system, for which bonds in the amount of 
$3,000,000 were voted, providing for an ex- 
penditure of about $1,000,000 a year for the 
\kron has greatly out- 


was secured, the 


next three years. 

















May, 1919 rae 
grown its present system; this 1s not sut 
that 
considerably 


prising when it is realized the city's 


population has more than 
doubled in the last nine years. An adequate 
sewer system will cost much more than $3,- 
000,000, but that sum will provide the main 
trunk sewers that are required. 

the 


new 


Bonds in sum of $1,000,000 were 
for 
made necessary by the steady increase in 
the school enrollment. Annexes are 
built to the South High School, also to the 
Lincoln and F. H. Mason schools; a 
building is to be erected to take the place 
of the dilapidated Perkins Normal School, 
and a new school is to be built in Diagonal 


schools, which have beet 


voted 
to he 


new 


Road. 

Bonds for $400,000 were also voted to 
provide additional funds for the erection 
of a viaduct about 2,800 feet in length, con- 
necting the main business district by an ex- 
tension of Main Street to the desirable res 
idential district on the North Hill. A bond 
issue for $1,200,000 was approved in 1917 
for this purpose, but the additional amount 
was required on account of the increased 
cost of labor and materials. 

\ bond issue for $100,000 for an addition 
to the Summit County Children’s Home was 
authorized. The Akron Chamber of 
backed the campaign for the 
bond issues vigorously, thru its monthly 


bulletin and in other ways. 
VINCENT S. STEVENS, 
Akron Chamber of Commerce 


+ + 
Transportation Problems Solved 
by Chamber of Commerce 
Irt.—The local Chamber of 
the means of settling’ a 
sharp controversy that arose a few weeks 
ago with the railroads entering 
These had discriminated 
in taking off certain passen- 


also 


Commerce 


secretary, 


QuINCY, 
Commerce was 
Quincy 
roads unjustly 
against the city 
ger trains and 
press 


reducing the mail and ex- 
They had also threatened 
to eliminate one of the principal railroad 
stations located in the heart of the city and 
to consolidate it with another station which 
is some distance removed from the center 


service. 


of the business district—in fact, almost at 
the edge of the city. 

The Chamber issued an extra of its official 
bulletin The Greater Quincy, in which it at 
tempted to arouse the citizens to a realiza- 
tion of the unfair treatment the railroads 
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vere according the city under the guise i 
patriotism, treatment which would result 1 
crippling the city in the extreme. Th 


Chamber of Commerce then called an indig 


nation meeting of the citizens. It also cit 


culated petitions addressed to the Railroad 


\dministration protesting against the ac 


tions of the offending railroad companies 
asking for 


and g relief. The campaign re 


sulted in an announcement by the railroads 
that there would be no such consolidation of 
been 


stations as had anticipated, and in an 


agreement to relieve the situation created 
by the inadequate passenger, mail and ex 
press service 

The business interests of Quincy greatly 
the Chamber of 


Commerce in this connection, and pointed 


appreciated the work of 


out this achievement as one of the advan 
tages of having a live commercial organiza 
tion in a community. 

] ] MOR 


+ + 
Influenza Patients Fed from 
Community Kitchen 


Manistee, Micu.—During the recent in- 


IARTY 


fluenza epidemic in Manistee, a community 
kitchen 


furnished an excellent example of commu 


was conducted for ten days and 


nity coOperation. The kitchen was created 
maintained thru the efforts 
of the Manistee Board of the 
Red Cross and the city administration. Mrs 
F. W. White, the Executive Secretary of 
the Social Welfare League, supervised the 
and the head of the 
Science Department of the public schools 


and combined 


(_ommerce, 


undertaking, Domestic 
took charge of preparing the food. 

The object in establishing the kitchen was 
to provide soups, gruel and other easily 
digestible food for influenza patients who 
lay ill in homes where no one was able to 
do such cooking, and also to provide hot 


dishes for the nurses and well children in 


such families. The meals were sent out at 
eleven o'clock in the morning and at five 


o'clock in the afternoon in tin cans or pails, 


which were thoroly sterilized when they 
were brought back. The meals were de- 
livered by a man with a team, assisted by a 


Scout. 
the patients and nurses in the emergency 
hospital that had 
near-by church. Nutritious, appetizing food 


Boy Food was also prepared for 


established in a 


been 


was provided at the lowest possible prices 
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- 
lhe teachers and pupils of the schools that La ( \ “City Plan for La Crosse’’ is th 
" j the f a pamphlet prepared by James R. Kinsloe 
had been cto ed on account ot the epidemi i weerstive Secretary of the La Crosse Chamber of : 
rave valuable “a istance in the work of pre : : . 
; Selling t Chamber of Commerce of La Crosse’ 1s 
paring the food, e title of another pamphlet issued by the Chamber 
\pproximately a thousand meals were Jit. ner 
La Porre, Ini Ihe La Porte Chamber of Con 
sent out during the ten days that the kitchen erce has issued its year book for 1918-'19. 
was run, and the average cost of the sup , Cac—“What Do You Want to Know 
' . 2 . s a pamphlet issued by the Los Angeles rt 
plies for each meal was less than five cents. (| mmerce telling about the activities of 
rhe cost of lelivering each meal was about = ogee i 
mae id healt ees The c maid for McKeesport, Pa Phe April issue of The Chamber 
two and one-halt cents. le city paid fot ( verce Record contains a report of the MckKees 
both the supplies and the delivery. The xt Chamber of Commerce entitled “Future, Present 
“0° Fe. , and Past Work.’ 
other expenses were slight and included Mitwaukee, Wis.—‘“Land: Its Colonization—Th« 
vas tor ooking and the use of kite hen uten- ‘Milwaukee Idea,’” is the title of a pamphlet issued 
. , ‘ 3 : y the Milwaukee Association of Commerce, 
Sus, ete Chese were borne y the school Mr. Vernon, On ‘What the Chamber of Com 
district erce Has Done” and “Places to See and How to Go” 
: . e the titles of two pamphlets issued by the Mt 
(he nurses and doctors agreed that the Vernon Chamber of Commerce. 
ervice rend red to the poorer families, es- Ni WARK N. J “Commercial and Civic Policies” “ 
the title of an address delivered by David Grotta, the 
pecially in those cases where sev eral mem president of the Newark Board of Trade, and pul 
° ’ } lis iphliet form | hz Tes atio 
bers of the same family had been attacked hed in pamphlet f y that organization. 
; : ‘ : 1: : New York City The Merchants Association of 
Ssimulitaneousiv with the disease, was 1n New York City has issued a leaflet entitled “Improve 
luabl ent or Decay—Which?” giving reasons for support 
heen : ing the proposed treaty between New York and New 
I. C. REUKEMA, jersey for the comprehensive development of the port 
Secretar Manistee Board ( erce f New York. 
Nracara Faris, N. Y.—*“*The Electrochemical Indus 
+ + tries of Niagara Falls, N. Y.,” is the title of a folder | 
recently issued by the Niagara Falls Chamber of 
T : : 
New Bulletins Commerce. 
ALEXA 1A, I llexand the official bulletin of Povcukeersiz, N. Y.—The annual report of the 
e Alexand Chamber of Commerce Poughkeepsie Chamber of Commerce for the fiscal 
—_ Va.-Ter . ¢ ‘. ae year 1918-'19 has just been issued. 
-RISTOI " IN ij ecretary maga > ) . en 
e executive f commercial and trade rganizations Provipence, R. I “The Business of Good Citizen 
Published monthly by C. W. Roberts, secretary of the ship” the title of a multigraphed leaflet issued by the 
Southern Commercial Secretaries Association, Bristol, Providence Chamber of Commerce and intended to 
Va.-Tenr stimulate the mental attitude of the buyer. 
CENTERVILI low Kecord of Service, the official Sr. Lovurs, Mo.—The Industrial Department of the 
; I 
Netin of the Centerville Association of Commerce St. Louis Chamber of Commerce has published a 
Crarkseurc, W. \ amerd. the oficial bulletin of ‘ ary of the Survey and Analysis of the St 
the Ciarhehewe (Chasube f Commerce strial District” recently made by that de 
wa ~ W. \ tf r Wheelw the official orgar [he annual report of the St. Louis Chamber of 
tthe Wheeling (hambe r Commerce Commerce for the year ending December 31, 1918, 


been issued 


+ + 


St. Louis, Mo.—The “Report of the State Constitu 
tion Committee” of the Civic League of St. Louis gives 


Recently Issued Printed Matter «= 




















mary of the reasons why the constitution of the 
Se ste of Missouri should be revised. 
AvtIANcE, Nepe The fifth annual report of the Al! 
liance Community Club, entitled “Community Divi SASKATOON Sask “Saskatoon, the Commercial 
dends.” has been issued Center of the Most Famous Wheat-growing Territory 
Artantic City. N. 7 1918 vear book in the World,” is the title of a pamphlet recently is 
Atlantic City Chamber of merce has been sued by the Saskatoon Board of Trade. 
Brincerort, Conn.—Referendum No. 2 Tonawanpa, N. Y.—“More Community Dividends, 
Bridgeport Chamber of Commerce contains thirty ques Being the Second Annual Report of the Chamber of 
ns on the year’s program of work to be answered by Commerce of the Tonawandas for 1918-1919,” is the 
the members title of a folder issued by that organization. 
_, Buriiner N Vr.—A pamy hlet ened Oe oe Bur. Two Rivers. Wis.—“The Report of Progress” of the 
poe ’ : 5 ae: Serene jee ee he Two Rivers Chamber of Commerce has been pub 
atayette y« mtains twenty-one pianks in lished in bulletin form 
its program work 
Cuicaco, In The annual reports of the Chicago I'yrone, Pa.—‘“First Three Years” is the title of a 
Association of Commerce for 1918 have been issued pamphlet issued by the Tyrone Chamber of Commerce 
Creverann, Onto.—The annual report of the Cleve containing a record of its community service, 
land Chamber of Commerce for 1918 has been issued Witkes-Barre, Pa—The Greater Wilkes-Barre 
Exizanetu, N. J.—The Water Investigation Com- Chamber of Commerce has issued its “Readjustment 
mittee of the Wilmington Chamber of Commerce has Program” for 1919 
ee} 4 . vat " he 66 rolesomeness +: < ’ ‘ . - 
pee 3 og Bhs el ge _ —, pane _ Wryrrevp, Kan.—The annual report of the Win- 
beth, N J., and vicinity.” field Commercial Association has just been issued. 
Great Farts, Mont.—The Great Falls Commercial \Woonsocket, R. I.—The Woonsocket Chamber of 
Club has issued a booklet descriptive of the develop- Commerce recently issued its year book covering the 
ment, advancement and growth of the city of Great activities of the organization during the years 1917 
Falls and Cascade County and 1918 


PAR GRATIRGLARY 











Changes Among the Secretaries 


A list of the recent changes and. new appointments occurring among the secretaries 
of commercial and civic organizations thruout the United States. 

Readers are asked to notify the Editors of such changes as soon as they occur, 
in order that the list may be made as complete as possible each month. 
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Wwe make the Half-Round type of culvert from . 

4 “Genuine Open Hearth Iron” and they can be q 

" readily used when the fill is not sufficiently heavy to 2 

: permit the use of the right size of round riveted pipe % 
for the capacity needed. The bottom sections can be % 

t had in lengths of 6, 8 & 10 feet, thereby giving a 8 

4 more rigid culvert than if the bottom were made A 

; ad : 

\ of shorter sections. The top sections on the other 

5 hand are made in multiples of two feet. 

; 

; HALF ROUND 

f CULVERTS 

7 

ARE JUST 

: THE THING 

} FOR CITY OR 

; TOWN USE 

4 

4 

ESEG ee ce het eae ee en eS 

. a son a : eee Pees 


OUND Riveted Full Circle Corrugated Metal ii) ih 
Culverts have come into almost universal att ay ih 

use all over the country. Their value is well under- | k ; ; il 
stood for general use on main highways; they are 1 


the best and are invaluable on secondary roads 
where the service demanded much greater. 
Corrugated metal culverts made of any grade of 
material, are much more easily handled and in- 
stalled than any other form of culvert construc- 


is 


{ 
tion; but where permanency has to be considered, } 
it is well to have them of the best grade galvanized | 
iron sheets that are on the market. Our “Genu- ' V 
ine Open Hearth Iron” is the best. Send us your } 


address so we can send you further particulars 


Te Newport Culvert Gmpany 


524 West 1Oth St. KENTUCKY 
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merly connected with the Home Defense 
League of New Brunswick. 

L. W. Moore is the new secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce at Alva, Okla. 

RALPH MorGAn has been appointed assist 
ant secretary of the Chamber of Commerce at 
Sharon, Pa. 

Everett Nevson has been elected secri 
of the Commercial Club at Perry, Okla. 

Irvine C. Norwoop, formerly secretary of 
the Bethlehem, Pa., Chamber of Commerce, 
has been appointed Regional Director of Com 
munity Service, Inc., with headquarters at 
Chicago. 


tary 


C. A. Oakes has resigned the secretaryship 
of the Malone, N. Y., Chamber of Commerce, 
to become manager of the Malone Mercantile 
Agency. 

Lieut. Epwarp O’Connor, of Iowa City, has 

been elected secretary of the Storm Lake, la., 
Commercial Club. 
H. G. O-mstep has been elected secretary of 
ie Chamber of Commerce at Newkirk, Okla 
ArtTHUR W. PHINnNey, former City Clerk and 
Assistant State Fuel Administrator, has 
chosen as the new secretary of the Manchester, 
N. H., Chamber of Commerce, 
C. W. Patman, resigned. 

SuMNER M. Ramsey, editor of the Amarill 
Daily News and the Daily Panhandle, has 
been chosen as the new secretary of the Board 
of City Development of Amarillo, Tex. 


een 


succeeding 


H. M, RayMonp is the new secretary of tl 
Edgerton, Wis., Chamber of Commerce 


e 
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W. A. Roperts has been selected as the new 
secretary of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Waxahachie, Tex., succeeding Talmage |! 
Newton, who resigned to enter the real estat 
business. 

Leonarp L, Saunpers, County Clerk, has 
been elected secretary of the reorganized 
( mber of Commerce at Oneida, N. Y. 

CARYL SPILLER has resigned the secretary 
shiy f the Adrian, Mich., Chamber of Com 
merce, to become director of tl Voled 
\mer ation Board of Toled Ohi 

B. N. Susrette, of Louisville, Ky., has been 


elected secretary of the Love land, 
ber of Commerce. 

J. C. Vant Hut, Jr., has resigned the secre 
taryship of the Webster City, la., Chamber of 
Commerce, to accept the position of executive 
secretary of the Clinton, la., 

QO. C. WaREHIME has resigned the secretat 
ship of the Frederick, Md., Board of Trade 
Lewis R. Dertzbaugh has | 


( olo., ( ham 


Commercial Clu 


i 


been chosen as his 
successor, 

H. Westopy 
the new 
Ont. 

FE. S. Witson has been selected as the new 
secretary of the Mexico, Mo., 
Commerce. 


elected secretary of 
Commerce at 


has been 


Chamber of Guelph, 


Chamber of 
JeroME WorKMAN has resigned the 
taryship of the Chamber of Commerce at Eu- 
gene, Ore. He is succeeded by W. F. Gilstrap 
former manager of the Morning Register of 
Eugene. 


secre 





The Janesville Housing Plan 
By Frank J. Green 


Manager, Chamber of Commerce, Janesville, Wis. 


ETTING a city ready to absorb an 
increase in its population of from 
three hundred to four hundred 
cent in a period of a few years is a dif- 
ficult task at best, but when that city has a 
population of only about 14,000 to start 
with, and no provision whatever for such 


per 


rapid increase has been made, the task be- 
comes one of great magnitude. 

Janesville found it necessary to take an 
inventory of itself when the Samson Trac- 
tor Company, a unit of the General Motors 
Corporation, located in the city. The in- 


ventory showed that Janesville was abso- 
lutely unprepared to house probably fifty 
thousand people within five years at the 
current rate of building operations. 


The 


Chamber of Commerce, recently organized 
as successor to the old Commercial Club, 
quickly sensed the situation, and last Au 
began 


gust 


a study which resulted in the 
formation of the Janesville Housing Plan 
This was submitted to the Chamber's Per 
November, 


sonnel Committee in which ap 


proved it in its entirety. The Personnel 
Committee was made up of representatives 
of every live interest in the community, 
and included the officers and directors of 


the Chamber of Commerce, certain of the 
city officials, the Superintendent of Schools, 
banks the 
Various civic organizations, business men 
identified with the building trades, real 
etc. 


representatives of the and of 


es- 


tate agents, 
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emember this— 

















The Otterson Auto Eductor 


is a quick, dependable, economic, 
cleaning equipment suitable for 


Cleaning Catch Basins 


The old filthy, costly, laborious hand-method is gone 
from up-to-date cities. The Ot.erson Eductor re 
tains the debris in the body of the machine, and does 
the whole job quickly. 


Cleaning Privy Vaults 


All contents removed without nuisance in the quickest 
possible time, at low cost. Small cities and towns 
can take care of all privy vaults in town with an 
Otterson Eductor, saving time and money. 


Unwatering Trenches 


In sandy soils, where water and quicksand enters 
sewer or water pipe trenches, the Otterson Eductor 
can remove the water, not simply pumping it over the 
top to run in again, but removing it in the tank body 
of the machine. 


EQUIPMENT MOUNTED ON ANY 5-TON CHASSIS OF SUITABLE STANDARD MAKE 


THE OTTERSON AUTO-EDUCTOR COMPANY 
817 Fairbanks Building Springfield, Ohio 
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Roads five years old 
that are almost as 
good as new— 


When roads come through more than 
five years of service in as fine condition as 
the two illustrated herewith (both of which 
were built in 1913), you begin to appreciate 
the truth of the statement, made so often 
in connection with ‘Tarvia, namely: 





That while the original cost of a tarvia- 
macadam road is a little more than an ordi- 
nary water-bound macadam road, the tarvia- 











macadam is much cheaper in the end because | 
of its dong service and very low maintenance , 

cost. (e) 

Plain macadam construction is no longer ALrVIA 

strong enough for boulevards and highways. 

Under the grinding, prying, driving wheels Preserves Roads 

of heavy automobiles it quickly begins to Prevents Dust ~ 

ravel and “‘goes to pieces’’ in short order. i A 





But a macadam road constructed with 
Oran " o F - 

T'arvia-X’’ as a binder will stand up under 
heavy motor traffic. 


A Tarvia roadway is not only durable but 
mudless, dustless and water-proof. 


Existing plain water-bound macadam 
roads that are just beginning to ravel can 
usually be saved and made to serve a long 
time by treating them promptly with the 
proper grade of Tarvia. In fact, there are 


few road problems that Tarvia will not At top—Photograph of main highwa to residence of ave, v.. D. 
solve—and solve economically, foung. Bay City, Mich, “Tarvia-X” penetration method used as 


The reproduction at the bottom shows a section of Carroll Park 
Booklet on request Boulevard, Bay City, Mich. “*Tarvia-X” penetration method used 
with excellent results 
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Commission-Manager Plan Strongly Endorsed 


Timely Warnings Found in Replies to Questionnaire 


By David J. McKenna 


Mayor, Englewood, N. J. 


O secure first-hand information as to 

how the city-manager plan of munici- 

pal government has actually worked 
out, the city of Englewood, N. J., wrote 
last summer to 25 cities, ranging in popula- 
tion from 8,000 to 60,000, all of which were 
reported to be operating under the new 
form. The questionnaire took the form of 
three letters, one to the Secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce, where such or- 
ganization existed, one to the Superinten- 
dent of Schools, and one or two to business 
firms selected at random. The replies, altho 
quite frank in pointing out errors and dan- 
gers which may be met in the operation of 
the plan, on the whole constitute one of the 
strongest endorsements of it yet recorded. 
Those cities having full commission-man- 
ager charters seem to have had better re- 
sults than those which have provided “near- 
manager” plans by ordinance or resolution 
of the local council. 

The questionnaire contains ten inquiries, 
seven of them questions of fact and three 
matters of opinion. There was more var'- 
ance in the replies to the former than to 
the latter, for the opinions constitute an 
almost unanimous expression of approval. 
Altho three letters from the same city dis- 
agreed as to the Manager's salary and his 
term of office, the writers struck common 
ground when asked whether the new plan 
is an improvement over the old. 

Of the 25 cities from which replies were 
received, 17 have full commission-manager 
charters granted by the state and adopted 
by vote of the citizens, 2 have quasi-man- 
ager charters in which some essential fea- 
tures are lacking, 5 have city managers ap- 
pointed as a result of ordinances locally 
adopted, and one had no city manager. 
This last, Titusville, Pa., tried out a “near- 
manager” plan for a short time by giving 
the borough engineer additional duties and 
calling him “managing-engineer,” but the 
experiment failed. 

In answer to the question, “Have opera- 
tions under the manager-plan been more 


efficient and more economical than under the 
former system employed?” 42 replies from 
19 cities having commission-manager char- 
ters yielded 40 affirmative answers and 2 
non-committal; 10 replies from 5 cities 
where the managers hold office by virtue of 
an ordinance yielded 8 affirmative, I non- 
committal and I negative. 

To the question, “Have general conditions 
improved under the manager system over 
what they were prior to the employment of 
a manager?” 19 charter-plan cities gave 42 
answers, all affirmative. From the ordi- 
nance-plan cities came g replies, of which 
7 were affirmative and 2 negative. 

In the following report the cities are ar- 
ranged according to plan and size, the popu- 
lation estimate being an average of the re- 
plies received. Known errors in statistics 
have been corrected. The comments made 
are direct quotations, abbreviated in some 
instances, but no significant remark either 
pro or con has been omitted. All told, 55 
answers were received. The names of those 
who made the replies are omitted, but may 
be obtained upon inquiry. The salient fea- 
tures of the plan under which each of the 
cities in question operates may be found in 
Tue AMERICAN CIty symposiums, together 
with the biographies of the managers. 
Achievement reports from the managers 
may be found in the year books of the City 
Managers’ Association. 

The replies were as follows: 


a eas 
Commission-Manager Cities 
HIGH-CLASS MEN ON COMMISSION 
SPRINGFIELD, Ont10.—60,000.—Commission-manager 
charter, effective January 1, 1914. Manager appointed 
by commission for indefinite period; salary, $6,000 

Operations more efficient and economical? 

1. “They have been more efficient and economical 
because we have the most capable men in town on our 
commission.” 

“Undoubtedly yes.” 

8. “They have undoubtedly been both We have 
never before in the 37 years I have lived in the city 
had such clean and efficient city government and so 
much for our money.” 

General conditions improved? 

1. “They certainly have, as all our citizens will 
testify.” 

2 “Yes.” 
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STRUCTURAL INSURANCE 





Detroit Superior Bridge, Cleveland, Ohio—Waterproofed by The Minwax System 


HE cost of waterproofing a bridge or other structure, by the 
Minwax System, is never more than a very small fraction of 
the cost of construction. But it may add 50 years to the life of the 
structure. Can any one question the value of such an investment 
remembering that Minwax gives Permanent Protection? Send 
for Bulletins 11, 12, 13 and 14. 


MINWAX COMPANY, INC., 18 East 4ist St., New York 


Chicago Pittsburgh Cleveland Detroit Baltimore Cincinnati 
Portland Seattle San Francisco Los Angeles 
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TYPE OF WATSON ASH WAGON USED BY NEWARK, N. J. 


For Hauling Ashes and Road Building Materials 


Watson Dump Wagons 


are giving splendid service to many municipalities and counties. Watson 
Dump Wagons are the favorites with many of the best known city and county 
engineers, contractors and others having to do with grading and road build- 
ing work in all parts of the United States. 


The non-sagging bottoms are an important feature. The bottoms over- 
lap and stay tight. 


Notwithstanding the fact that Watson Wagons are lighter than equal 
capacity wagons of other makes, they stand the wear and tear of rough 
hard service or the terrific pounding of a steam shovel if necessary. 


What is the reason for this superior service? It is the result of Watson 
design, Watson construction, Watson workmanship, and Watson materials, 
all the best of their kind. 


In addition to Watson Dump Wagons we also make a futl line of trailers, 
semi trailers and tractors. No matter what your hauling problem is, you 
will be interested in our illustrated catalogs which will be sent free of charge 
on receipt of your address. 


Watson Wagon Company 
30 Center Street Canastota, New York 
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Sanitary Garbage Collec- 
tion Is a Municipal Asset 


\ close-covered and watertight garbage wagon prevents 
the spread of filth and disease. A good wagon will 
not leak or spill the garbage, and a tight cover keeps | 
the flies away. 


Studebaker Garbage Wagons and Carts meet these ‘ 
requirements. 


Write for full particulars and descriptive literature regard- 
ing the complete line of Studebaker Municipal Vehicles. 


Siudobaitor 


South Bend, Indiana 
Largest Manufacturers of Vehicles in the World—Established 1852 
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Manager-Plans by Local Ordinance 


Quasi-Manager Charters 
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Federals Keep Salt Lake 
Traffic Moving 


wn streets of Salt Lake 
City is never seriously impeded during the winter months, 
in spite of a heavy annual snow-fall in that district. 


Business trafic on the down t 


The main reason for the rapid cleaning of the city’s 
streets after a storm is pictured below. The huge capa- 
city of this Federal truck and its trailer, plus the speed 
with which the loads are disposed of, assure Salt Lake 
City of well cleaned streets every morning in plenty of 
time for the heavy traffic of the day. 


This is but one of hundreds of uses for motor trucks in 
every city’s administration. Those cities which have 
chosen the Federal have been especially well pleased at 
the low up-keep cost and the reliability of this sturdy 
truck. Do not purchase, without investigating the 
Federal. 


A monthly magazine—Traffiic News—containing inter- 


esting stories of haulage, will be sent upon request. 


FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICH. 


3¢ FEDERAL STREET 























“Shorten 
the miles to 
market— 
build better 


roads.” 
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No charter change. Manager's term reported 
year; salary, $2,400. 


is ne 


Operations more efficient and economical? 


. "ten 2. “Not in my estimation.” 
General conditions improved? 

“I do not think so, altho the manager has given a 
great deal of time to streets and like improvements 
vith good results.” 


MANAGER HAMPERED BY LACK OF 
AUTHORITY 


Jounson City, Tenn 11,000.—Old mavor-ar 
council forn with position of manager created by 
rdinance of common incil, July, 1909 Term tw 
years; salary, $1,500 
Oper ns more efficient and economica 

1 ° \ s a “Tes.” 

Ge ral cov ns wnpr ed? 

1 “Yes 2 wa Oy 
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Growth of the City 


The List Up to Date 


In the January issue of THe AMERICAN 
Ciry appeared a list of city manager cities. 
The following corrections and additions 
will bring that list up to date, so far as our 
information permits. The three 
marked “omit” have discontinued temporary 
manager plans created by local ordinances; 
those headed “corrections” indicate recent 
changes in the city managership; while 
“additions” are new cities reported, with 
the exception of Clarinda, Ia., which should 
have appeared in our original list: 


cities 


Omit 


Huntington Beach and San Rafael, Cal.; Grinnell, Ia 


Corrections 


eS A ee J. J. Curle 
DO BERK os nce ceues ewaeen E. A. Beck 

tig Rapids, Mich.............. Dan H. Vincent 
mermmmmnem, Midh.. 602. .scc00 Morice Lowman 
Otsego, Mich er niieatetmeack Gerard A. Abbott 


Petoskey, Mich 
Newburgh, N. Y 


James E. Niles 
Tames Miller 


High Point, N. C... cosets we bx Peemelt 
Mangum, Okla mae S . R. B. Snell 
LaGrande, Ore ene John Collier 
3rownwood, Tex....... ; . E. R. Brashear 
Cc .. =eer eee Ee 
ye ere wees vacant 

Additions 
Redding, Cal oe eee! eee 
Cartersville, Ga ee 
Clarinda, Ia... cour .... TT. A. Wilson 
Hays, Kans ; James C. Manning 
McCracken, Kans.. effective April, 1919 
RO, Ses cbs ode h6 ke Keds Ray S. Blinn 
Portland, Mich .... F. L. Jenkins 
SEO, SEs. cécevececeves effective July, 1919 
Eastland, Tex.. Walter Lander 
Cs cht ss sek aaeWares effective May, 1919 
CS MS inn abn « ode d hetnes effective Sept., 1919 
ee effective Sept., 1920 
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Manager Movement 
Charter Changes 

CARTERSVILLE, GA.—The city of Carters 
ville is operating under the manager plan 
he city charter was amended in August 
1917, so as to provide for the position of 
cty manager. The manager acts as admin 
istrative head of the city government and 
need not be a resident of the state. 

LAPEER, Micn.—Adopted a commission 
manager charter under the home-rule plan 
at a general election held March 20. The 
new commission entered office April 15, 
and consists of the mayor and three other 
members, all elected at large. The new 
charter was carried by a vote of 3 to I. 

McALester, OKLA.—At a recent election 
a large majority of the voters declared in 
favor of city manager government. Th 
new plan goes into effect this summer. 

ELectra, Tex.—This city is pledged to 
the city manager plan and is now seekin 
a manager. The population is about 6,700 
and a man with municipal engineering ex 
pe rience is desired. 

Rristot, Va-—A commission-managet 
charter has been adopted here by a vote of 
107 to 278. The Court has upheld the elec 
tion as establishing the new plan 

SuFFOLK, Va—A _ commission-managet 
charter, as provided by the laws of Vir- } 
ginia. was adopted at a special election held 


April 8. The vote was practically four to 


one in favor of the new form. The first 


. <1? | 
Will take 


commission under the new charter 
office September, 1920 
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For Speed and Faithfulness—GMC Trucks 


The faithful —ready-for-instant-action Municipalities also find it a distinct 
qualities of GMC trucks have won a advantage to standardize their truck 
distinct place for them in jobs where equipment and the six models of GMC 
instant service is a requisite. make it possible to find a GMC for 


For fire department, police and ambu- ¢Very kind of city work. 

lance work, GMC trucks are particularly Heavy-duty trucks are now in use in 
well fitted by the fact that they can be many public works departments as the 
relied upon to perform perfectly day lighter models find themselves in the 
after day. fire, police and other branches of city 


Moreover GMC trucks do their work at Wr: 
a moderate cost for maintenance and Write to Truck Headquarters for fur- 
operation. ther information. 


And Let Your Next Truck be a GMC. 
GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK CO 


Pontiac, Michigan 


Branches and Distributors in Principal Cities. (494) 
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School Commencements of 1919--A Unique 
Opportunity for Program-Makers 


By William H. Allen 


Director, Institute for Public Service, New York City 


UR American public school Com- 
mencement Day is a 
tome of Democracy’s achievement 
Children of rich and 
sit, indistinguishable, side by side. Parents 
and grandparents of all countries and all 
incomes, and older children, and 
not infrequently infants in arms, make up 
The Stars and 
Stripes are draped over the stage and about 


beautiful epi- 


and promise. poor 


younger 
the responsive audience. 


figures of speech; national anthems are 


sung by young and old; graduates sing, 
speak, dance, and beam with appreciation, 
ambition and After eight or 
twelve years of undramatic tiring routine, 
and of home sacrifices that are no less tax- 
hidden from the world, this 
dramatic climax in tears and smiles of joy 
and gratitude is called Commencement Day. 


confidence. 


ing because 


Most leveling processes level down; not 
so our public school Commencement Day, 
Brokers and 
bankers applaud the barber’s boy who leads 
his class. The Yiddish grandfather of the 
class president sees the same vista ahead as 
the New England grandmother of the grace- 
ful girl who leads the folk dances, and both 
look with the idealistic vision of the grad- 
uates themselves. 


which always levels up. 


The May and June commencements of 
1919 offer unusual opportunities for pro- 
gram-makers. The world peace will have 
been concluded. The world, excepting pos- 
sibly poor Russia, will have gone back to 
work. Patriotism, ambition, and personal 
consecration will be in the atmosphere as 
never before in the lifetime of this year’s 
commencement audiences. For using this 
opportunity, three suggestions are made: 

1. That and review 
tions call for proof that the meaning of the 
world struggle just finished and the world 
peace just understood by all 
graduates and all other older pupils. 

2. That and commence- 
ment all other subjects give way if need be 
in order that schools be drilled 
drilled in the minimum essential 


examination ques 


allowed is 
between now 


and re- 
facts of 


war, after-war and peace problems 

3. That the exercises be informatively 
and definitely patriotic and of such a nature 
that the community can participate in them 

It is hoped that readers of THE AMERICAN 
City will 
school officers and editors who agre¢ 
the Oakland that 
necessity this year to dilate upon the literary 
Greek 
color scheme of 


pass these Suggestions on to 


Tribune “there is no 
vagaries of the poets, o1 the value 
of the butterflies, o1 
the poppy got its yellow complexion. War 
subjects, peace aspirations of the various 
belligerents, after-war problems, the pro 
spective influence of the peace adjustment 


affairs ol 


upon the economic and political 
nations, with special emphasis on the United 
States, ought to provide material for many 


interesting and original themes.” 


For commencement programs the Insti 
tute for Public Service suggests this list 

1. Peace conference playlet;: suggestive out 
line by Rebecca Salsbur . pri e 10 cents 

2 Pupil made plays des riptive of scho 
or town participation In war wor! recruitil 
knitting, saving food, raising food, et 


3. “Hostess House” or real canteet t 
bv pupils. 

}. Patriotic songs by audience 

5. Hero tales and can life y returned 
soldier. 

6. Hero tales and national d es by pupils 

7 War poetry re itations 

8 Peace lessons from war | ir Minute 
rations 

9. “Victory quizzes,’ r  war-and-pe 
fact matches, on war initials, abbreviati 
insignia, flags, uniforms, nicknames, et 
within graduating class. between graduating 
class and seventh grad r adult eS 
Manhattan, has a large 1 D thre if the 
movie screen, on which all pla entione 
are pointed out. 

10. Exhibit of war-time cla vork, poster 
artoons, etc. 

11. Plea for school and towt var cabinet 
and town halls as soldiers’ memorials 

12. Three most interesting war books—de 
scribe 

13 Three successful war plays—describe 

14. War speed or war wonder istrations 

15. How victory facts wer 1 i 


11 
issembpies 


lasses and 
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HOW are you cleaning your catch basins and sewers? 
In the old slow, expensive and disease-breeding way, with 
piles of filth on your streets? Or the “SECO” way? 


The “SECO” Portable Pumping Apparatus cleans sewers 
and catch basins at a saving of 50 to 90% over the old way. 


This apparatus is mounted on a special 
KELLY-SPRINGFIELD CHASSIS 


Write for Full Information and Catalogue 


THE SPRINGFIELD ENGINEERING COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD Bushnell Building OHIO 
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| The City’s Legal Responsibilities and Powers 


A Monthly Department of Information for City Attorneys and Other Muni ipal 
Officers, Summarizing Important Court Decisions and Legislation 


Conducted by A. L. H. Street, Attorney at Law 











Unreasonable License Tax Ordinances Ratifying Unauthorized Contracts 


The rule of law that an ordinance wht 
icense tax great exe 
ie - a lice 
( the | 
{ rit | t 1 
) i 1 
G i¢ r OC 
hy ( T ( 1¢ 1 s¢ 
ao 
( r ) licens 
S 57,3 nnum 
= t air () 
‘ + + 
homa Supreme Court, City ot Tulsa ee : 
ei Ces Te elt ae, ee, Oil Storage Regulations 


Local Assessments Against Cemetery 
Property 
Under tl 


( 
I ce ( 4a wa r vere ] to 1 
, 
Painst ial T i ce et r 
1 
i | tn < or on accé 
struction of a sewe althe the P 
] 1 
eeds oT ts ¢ eS 3 lie >t! 
I ) 
objec of assisting 


ao -f 
against cemetery property for such an it Street Railway Control 


provement is arbitrary and unreasot 
the exte henefit. essential 

the levy, is a matter within the cont: 
the municipal authorities. It 


1 


authorities to determine whether a cemetet 
should be made a sewer district 
rather than be included in a larger 


That a citv may have adopted the former 

plan as to some cemeteries shows no 

crimination in an assessment under the lat fair return on tl 

ter plan as against another cemetery, in th rendering the 

absence of a showing of similar circu t101 United stat ) 
stances (United States Supreme Court Norther 


Cemetery Association vs. Mullins. 290 S dol 


preme Court Reporter, 173.) Co.. 254 Federal Reporte 
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Pioneers of 


DENBY tevin 


MOTOR TRUCKS Gear Drive 





HE unusually high percentage of power actually 

delivered at the rear wheels under even the most 
unfavorable conditions makes the Denby best for 
road building, paving and similar branches of munici- 
pal work. 


Perfect enclosure of all working parts, and the 
high quality of the materials used in their construc- 
tion enable them to withstand this hard service. 


Capacities from 1 to 6 tons. 
DENBY MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY, DETROIT 
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City’s Liability for Services 
Mere rendition of services to a city with- 
out proper authority (for example, a volun- 
tary filling of holes in a street) creates no 
liability against the municipality to pay 
therefor. And, even where a city council 
purports to award a contract for an im- 
provement without observing a statutory 
requirement for letting the work on com 
petitive bidding, the contractor is not en- 
titled to recover the agreed compensation. 
But, altho the contract may be void, the city 
is liable for the reasonable value of work 
of beneficial character performed on the 
faith of the agreement, and accepted by the 
municipality. A claim against the defen- 
dant, however, for the reasonable value of 
grading its streets became _ enforceable 
where suit on it was not brought within 
four years after the right of action arose. 
(Nebraska Supreme Court, O'Neill vs. City 
of South Omaha, 170 Northwestern 


porter, 174.) + + 


Attacking Local Improvement Assess- 
ments 

Where have been af- 
forded opportunity to appear and object to 
assessment proceedings, one who has failed 
to avail himself of such opportunity will 
ordinarily be held to have waived any right 


Re- 


property owners 


to object to an assessment not shown to be 

(North 

Carolina Supreme Court, Felmet vs. Town 

cf Canton, 97 Southeastern Reporter, 728.) 
*¢ + 


Moving-Picture Theater Regulations 

\n ordinance having a legitimate ten- 
dency to promote the public safety by regu- 
lating the manner in which moving-picture 
theater buildings shall be constructed will 
not be held by the courts to be void because 
confined to such places and not including 
Nor 
does the fact that such an ordinance may 
restrict competition in the moving-picture 
business render it objectionable. But an 
ordinance of the city of North Little Rock, 
ostensibly designed to afford protection 
against fire, is void where it was so worded 
that a building could comply with it with- 
out being fire-proof while other buildings 
actually fire-proof would violate the ordi- 
nance. (Arkansas Supreme Court, Rose vs 
City of North Little Rock, 206 Southwest- 
ern Reporter, 449.) 


palpably erroneous or excessive. 


other theaters or places of amusement. 
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Property Subject to Street Assess 


What would otherwise be a rectang 
tract of land, bounded on the s sid 
a street, is cut into two 
crossing the south part in a s ste 
direction in such a manner as to leave 
small triangular tract abutti 
street in the southwest cornet The pike 
outlet into the street at th 
of the original tract forms an inters« 


which abuts upon the north t1 


_:. 





STREET 


by the pike. The 











street line 

the north tract excepting at the very 
the 

original and north tract Held, that as t 

north 


constituting southeast corner of 


tract does not abut upon the ens 
being separated therefro 
extending pike, that tract 


under the Indiana. stat 

within 150 feet of the s 

\ppellat Court, Buckis 

Northeastern Reporter, 422 
+ + 


Workman’s Compensation Act 
Applied 
\ street 


y an automobile while at work is entitk 


sweeper accidental! 
| 


to compensation under the 
men’s Compensation 


Rock Island vs. I1 


“ . 
Illinois, 122 North 


llinois Su 

Court, ¢ ity of 

Commission of 

Reporter, 82. ) 
+ + 

Municipal Lien Claims 

Under statutes g1Vvil 

nicipal improvements to secure payment 

material men, a separate lien cla ho 

be filed for each distinct improvement 


claim of lien embracing both a muni i 
water system and a sewage disposal system 
for materials furnished for both impr: 
ments is invalid unless it distinguishe 
materials 


1 


furnished to each 
Supreme Court, Niagara Count | 
Valve Manufacturing Co 

Middleport ; 


2009. }) 


\ ‘ , 
—2 Ww Vor ~ 
173 Vew ' 
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Flusher mounted onan Indiana chassis; used by the City of Dallas, Texas. 


HOW TO PAY LESS 
FOR STREET FLUSHING 


Figure your truck chassis investment on the basis of its length of life. Thus your truck 
cost by the year, month, week and day is decidedly lower with the Indiana Truck than any 


we know of, for the first Indiana Trucks built are in service today, after six, seven and eight 
years’ hard daily work. 


This is due to the fact that into every part of the Indiana chassis is built 112%, reserve 
strength that keeps the truck in service year after year. No one knows how long your Indiana 
Truck’s chassis will last in flusher service, for no Indiana has ever worn out. 


The Indiana Truck’s heavy duty motor, over-sized bearings, one-hundred thousand mile 
rear axle, gasoline saving carburetor, and its dependable magneto will give you lowest cost 
operating service in street flushing that you can buy. 


Add to that the fact that the Indiana Truck is America’s Greatest Truck Value and that 
it offers $150 to $850 more in value than do other trucks of equal capacity. 


Long life, hence, less-per-year, per-month, per-day flushing cost; 112% reserve strength ‘ 


and low first cost should make the Indiana your selection. Write for our “Hauling Costs 
Book,” which gives your actual figures for your miles, your loads and your capacities. 


WORM DRIVE 
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have earned the reputation of ‘‘America’s 
Greatest Truck Value’’ by sheer merit, 
INDIANA 
TRUCK 


MARION, 
CORPORATION 


INDIANA 
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Regulating Garage Locations Injuries Thru Storm Sewers 


An ordinance’ of the city of Chicago may have be ilty of ne 


against the location of garages within 2 I ng t rovide adequate storm 
feet of hospital or public school buildings negligence of a merchant in pet 
or grounds was not subject to suspension it t 1 backwater trap t ecome clogge 
a particular case thru the issuance of rel | stock of goods > injure 


permit on authority of the City Council ' r ( m ft enforcing liabilit 








But where, in reliance upon such permit t Washington Supren 
and with the consent of all parties inter ourt \\ Woolworth ( 
ested, the holder of a permit const! icted a - tt cific Reporte 604 
garage at great expense, the city was bout + + 
eae eee cate, iene “ee a _ : : 
building Me pesmi pte ey (People Termination of Franchise Rights 
Thompson, 209 Illinois Appellate Court Re ts granted by a municipal cory 
ports, 570.) : cl : t 
Liability for Defective Sidewalks ae orga wie 
Altho dangerous accumulations ' Pe ee lala 11 
etc., must be removed from public sidewall - sia ie apelng sha . se R 
: ( ye \ heaste Re 
by cities within a reasonable time, and porter <8 
there is liability for injuries resulting t + + 
pede strians in consequence of a bre i Ot 
this duty, the number of miles of sidewal Liability for Defective Bridge 
in the city may be taken into consideratio1 \ ntractor who | tt ( 
in determining whether after a partic 
snowstorm the municipality has neglect ry t traveler cause 
to effect removal within a reasonable t ( 4 hve eal Iter t | | eel 
(Minnesota Supreme Court, Olson Cit te t blic authoriti dia 
of St. Paul, 170 Northwestern Re rte1 Supret irt rav Vs Poche 
<SO. ) he ‘ 6 ‘ 
City Planning Conference This Month 
HE Eleventh Annual Conference on isiol ind the principal speaker 
City Planning will be held in the redet Olmste Che third ses 
cities of Niagara Falls and Buftalo o1 e 2 rge oO eisol ‘ | ewis, Ol Né 
May 26-28, 1919. It ill convene at Ni il I Cit the subject Che Locat 
Falls on Monday and Tuesday, the 26t! the Rails s on the City Plan” will be 
and 27th, by invitation of the Niagara | \ Regional Survey and P 
(Chamber of Commerce, holding most t ‘ ed t the fourtl ony 
sessions at the Chamber of Commerce, a! the last one to be held at Niag 
on Wednesday, the 28th, it will meet 
Buttalo The conference 1s being held | ( nterence Wi re ‘ suttalo « 
der the auspices of the American a1 \ t et 
adian cities and towns of the Niagara fro | rene eiller e Ny 
tier ed to give i twenty inute 1idare 
he first conference session at Niagara : lential Zoning hat ill be 
Falls will be addressed by Dr. John Nolen ect also at the fternoon session, at 


and Warren H. Manning on the subject vhik Arthur C. Com« | be the 
“Town Planning Problems of Industrial ipal speaker Civic Center will be th 
Towns.” The subject at the next session bject at the « ng and | essi 

will be “Planning of Residential Subdi rge C. Rice, of Buffalo. in charg 
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HE BEST SPREADER MAD 











Cooeoeeooe Poeeeoooe 
+ + 
io + 
: THE GREAT NEED IN GOOD ROAD BUILDING ; 
+ 

> is the even spreading of stone along the road. The most economical method is to attach a z 
+ Burch Spreader to your motor truck and get a uniform layer of rock, as shown above. T he + 
z machine has proved itself a genuine money-saver in every case. You can spread a 6-inch z 
> layer as easily as a 2-inch layer by raising or lowering the regulating gate. Built for service; > 
+ turdy ubstantial ? 
+ 

_ TRAOE 4 
> Send for descriptive matter NOW. ee 
+ + 
. } cS . 
+ 6 + 
; BURCH PLOW WORKS COMPANY ; 
> . 
$ set pe-ti Department C. CRESTLINE, OHIO MARK + 
+ « 
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Tiffin Supremacy 
in the Street Flushing Field 


Three years ago a number of Today,the approval of American 


cities thought well of Tiffin and Canadian cities has in- 
2-Motor-System Flushers. creased many, many fold. 

Two years ago more cities hod BECAUSE,—the Tiffin prin- 
discovered their worth. ciple —is right, and because 

A year ago still more were say- Tiffin machines, that have | 
ing that the Tiffin could be been sold, are ALL stand- 
relied upon absolutely. ing up. 


Ask for literature 


THE TIFFIN WAGON 
COMPANY 


TIFFIN OHIO 
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What of the City? 
Wa ter D. Moovy, Managing Director, Chi- 
cago Plan Commission. A. C. McClurg & 
Co., Chicago. 1919. xvi + 441 pp. 74 illus- 
trations. $2.00 


“Eight years of successful negotiation of the plan of 
Chicago by the Chicago Plan Commission is the reason for 
giving to city planning this new definition or interpreta 
tion,” states Mr. Moody in an early chapter of this 
volume His sub-title, “America’s Greatest Issue—City 
Planning: What It Is and How to Go About It to Achieve 
Success,” leads the reader to anticipate a businesslike 
treatment of the subject, and in this expectation he 
is not disappointed. Mr. Moody differs from his predeces 
sors in this field in his emphasis upon the primary im 
ortance of promotional meal Perhaps the most valuable 
chapter in the book is the chapter on “Publicity,” in whic! 
he shows how to inspire the people and. move them to 
action. He does not, however, neglect the other important 
aspects of the problem of city planning, but explains care 

ully each step of the work, making constant reference to 
his experiences in Chicago. Thruout the book he has em 
ployed an easy conversational style which makes the vol 
ume extremely readable and entertaining, as well as 
illuminating 


Asphalts and Allied Substances. 
Hersert AprAHAM. D. Van Nostrand Co., 
New York. 1918. 208 illustrations. xxv + 
606 pp. $5.00 net 
\ treatise on the fabrication, merchandising and applica 
tion of bituminous products. It contains chapters on the 
origin and aheuers of bituminous substances for the 
technician, a most complete discussion of the kinds, geo- 
logical and geographical distribution of all types, as well 
as the production of tars and pitches. Under the heading 
of “Manufactured Products and Their Uses,” are given 
the methods of blending bituminous substances, a discus- 
sion of bituminous paving materials, roofings, paints, etc 
Methods of testing are very thoroly discussed. 


Civil Engineer’s Pocket-Book. 


Joun C. Trautwine. Trautwine Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 1919. 20th Edition, revised, re- 
written and enlarged. $6.00 


This edition of Trautwine makes the fourth extensive 
revision this standard publication has undergone since its 
first appearance in 1871. In the present edition about 400 
pages have been set, chiefly dealing with railroads. All 
known typographical errors in earlier editions have been 
corrected reliable standard publication for reference 
so written as to be understood readily by engineer or 
layman. 


Rural Life. 


Cuarces Jostan GaAtpin. The Century Co., 


New York. 1918. xvii + 386 pp. Illus- 
trated. $2.50 


Professor Galpin believes that the solution of the rural 
social problem devolves upon each individual community 
and is to be found in human contacts—varied and nu- 
merous. “But how,” he asks, “shall the rural population 
liberate itself from the restrictions and repressions upon 
its manner of life and labor . . So as greatly to 
extend its acquaintance with persons ; and increase its con- 
tacts with the human mind?” The author traces the 
gradual process of evolution of the “hoe-farmer”’ type into 


the “farm engineer’ and of the tired, lonely, isolated 
household drudge, thru the installation and use of im 
proved household appliances, into a happy, normal, social 


helpmeet. The boro, he urges, is the natural and logical 
unit for social organization; and villager and farmer 
should come together in clubs of various kinds—social, 
business, political: men’s clubs, women’s clubs, boys’ and 
girls’ clubs. Many existing examples of such organiza 
tions are described in detail by the author, who has used 
a large number of photographs to illustrate his text. 





Housing Problems in America. 


NATIONAL Hovusine Co? ‘ J 
tional Housing Associati Ne York . 
1X + 409 pp. 
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c Sa T c 1 t t 
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t Phe S 
I I ae \ 
nade quick ailable, ld gr 1 
Fighting the Spoilsmen. 
Witt1AM Duprey Fourxr, LL. D. G. P 
Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1919. vi + 348 
pp. 
In a most interesting way, M I 
the long fight for « Q 
1 bill introduce nt S ( S 
1864, the eme f f 1 
f competitive « 4 
partisan tivity, gathere t 
such men as George \W ( ( D 
B. Eaton The R | 
Fe } tells reveals t re g i 
development of whic } S S 
Indiar Cha f ( S 
Cor ittee le Pres | S 
Cor ssione nder | ‘ | S 
f tl t M g I 
the studer f gover 
problems find s s 
for the vital force and t tt 
114 Proved Plans to Save a ees Man Time. 
A. W. Shaw Ci Chi ( 160 pp 
diagrams, illustrations and rts. Not ] 
chasable 
Schemes used by 1 ‘ 
handy volume The lans 
lifferent lines, but are rea 
executive \ valu bl tis 1 | 
ficials and t s 
A System pr Parks for Aurora, Ill. 
rhis is the title of ge 
1 report by Myror H va \ 
Aurora’s present needs ar t ties il g 
P resents a | gt ror thirty 
n booklet is profusely strat . f togra 
and by large attached maps 8 
16 (Requests for copies 
lressed to Myron Howar Vest \ 
Park Builders, C1 I 
The Community Market. 
ommunity n 
in by b the rod i 
rectly Interest in these 
The Massachusetts \g t 1 « 
sion Service, has made a tl ‘ 
markets of Massachusetts, ar 1 
scribing their organizatior nd ¢ pment ting state 
legislation on the subject and listing the t n Mass 
chusetts that have these markets. 22 pf Write for Ex- 


tension Bulletin No. 21.) 
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. . 
—wrote the Sales Manager to the Road Commissioner 
LETTER No.5 
N addition to DEPENDABILITY, ECONOMY and SERV- 
I ICE, the main factors that constitute successful tractor 
“Keep in mind,” he says, performance inthe hands of the owner, Keep in mind i 
pr that all-important element in a satisfactory tractor pure j 
that all-important ele- chase-—the company behind the product. i 
ment—the Eompesy ‘Nat ll 1 else i f all consequence if thé manu 
° ” Naturally all else is of srmz onseque i - 1, 
behind the product. facturer'’s integrity and business policies are not of the i 
highest i 
“Eighty years of continuous manufacturing of power 
far hi y~is our record. Starting with only a 
bla th shop for a factory and two hands for capital, 
the factory buildings of the Advance-Rumely Thresher 
Company today cover 197 acres and its capital assets are i 
$26,2° 0 H 
I ery manifest that no company could show sucha 
record of progress and growth unless it was built upon the : 
solid foundation of excellence of product and sound busi- i 
ness methods, i 
j > 
“A business is only as permanent as the satisfaction i 
and loyalty of its customers. We number them by the i 
thousands, We believe that experimentation should be 
i BTTEy done at our expense and not the public's. 
fh pean 
y : “We do not believe in, nor do we build upon extrava- FF 
gant sims. Our arguments for the worth of our product é 





are not mere claims to go the other fellow one better. We 
claim only what our tractors deliver to the ownerin every 
day performance—and we specifically.warrant our product 
to live up to those claims. 





“—that's not righteousness-—it’s Just plain square 
dealing.” 


Advance-Rumely Thresher_Company, Inc, 
j La Porte, Indiana 





A size for every 
road job } 








ADVANCE~RUMELY | 
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A Debate on the City Manager Plan. 





esol hat the city manager plan of 1 x 
ernn s 1 be adopted in all cities of t { 
States with over ] ts.’ s 

bject of a debate | ‘ 
y the Departmer f and 

e University { Okla Ity 

r ttended the pre t g 

e fact it the city 1 ger pla s of 

tt ir little s has deve n 
irg ents for e neg ‘ t easily 

et eeds im | ‘ x side 

‘ , ght 
! 4 \ 
S I | . 


Ok Norman. Okie 


A Big Chance for the Disabled Soldier. 
If you are ested in what | 


a ‘ 
. 1 
yime n t f 
¥ i vari ‘ f o¢ is w 
ea re Opport ty M ra 
Federal | 2 nal | a 
» One series l ize 
Safety t Engineering 
esx s g peal to the disabl 
type of work gives n a big chance to make 
1 at the sa time render a service t s f 


An Americanization Handbook for Teachers 


entitled “‘Heroes of Freedom” is al { 
( nia ( Ssior f | igrat H 
it es: suggested prog for the 
Ame l cl t 
hero the ations tha 
‘ \r ot tree I 
ssis this s pee > I I 
America, zg Ame fus 
es t rT ew a s 
S Secret f ( 
“Towards a New Industrial Era” 
t forward-looking title of the test r 
s ers’ League {f New \ K Lit rh 
gisla V . for this ear < s 
rela g nN ir da I g 
~ tec t € vork s t s 
i W y ess 
are a4 Publ ‘ February, 1919, 
s ers’ Leag 105 East 22d Street, New Y 
A Garden Village in Miniature. 
*T he ver rchitect, lamenting the straig 
re t an, sighs for larg rea 
‘ s 1 Veiller » a a i 
entitle I Over t G 1 I 
] ’ ’ Recor Phis | 
s tes t f eV ty block as 
4 feet ca trans! ] ! 1 
ge N ‘ s t \ gs 
to make cle to the re just how 
(Published December, 1918, by the National | 
ciation, 105 East 22d Street, New York I 
Better Housing in Iowa. 
This bulletin, issued by the Iowa State B 
contains brief articles on the following toy 
t Stat sing i the need of s 
! sing lth, w an’s interest in LW 
lating housing, a the importance f better 
the standpoint of the employe he proposed st 
law for Iowa is given in full 48 py (Write 
State Board of Health, ies Moines, Iowa, f I 
N 9.) 
Tuberculosis Findings. 
Chis re port of the Framingham Commur y t al 
Tuberculosis Demonstration of the National Tuber 


Association considers all of the cases of tuber 

have come to the attention of the Health Den 

from the beginning of the work on January 1, 1917, 
November 15, 1918. A detailed analysis is given, a 
effort is made to show the bearing of the Framing 


discoveries as regards tuberculosis upon statisti 


clinical tuberculosis problems at larg 35 1 19 
(Framingham Monograph No. 5, procurable fr D 
B Armstrong, M D., Community Health St 


Framingham, Mass.) 


s s I ‘i 
s sing | 
( | Vi 

4 2 


Parks and Recreation in St. Louis. 


\ 
4 5 ik 5S 
‘ fP 3 a . St. | v 
A Key to the Library. 
. k 
; | C 
( : t t, M W 
A Civics Textbook for Wisconsin. 


Nova Scotia Municipalities Hold Annual 
Convention. 

I H Boa 

( P [he ( 

~ ¢ D 

: N aS 1 K 

5 Che 1 i The | 
é W 8 eek 


4 Arg Street, Halifax, N 


S 


Collection and Disposal of Municipal Waste 
in New York City. 


( 


\ \ S { i 
The Fate of the Five Cent Fare. 
. ‘ y D ey Wr | re 
Dor Wm. Hyde, Librar Municipal Referet 


Mur N York City 


“High Points” in Work of New York City 
High Schools. 


w the 1 of Educat 
s ae ; Apply to the Boat f | 
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lhe clean cut edges of Metropolitan and Bessemer Paving Blocks insure a 
safe foothold for horses and make it the ideal pavement for hill-side streets. 


Metropolitan and Bessemer Block furnish the solution for every paving 
problem. If you want to avoid the expense of street repairs and paving 
replacements you will do well to bear in mind the fact that our paving 
blocks will provide you pavements that in most cases call for no repairs 
whatever 


During the cessation of road-building activity on account of the Great 
War, we continued our plants in operation, thereby accumulating a reserve 
of METROPOLITAN and BESSEMER BLOCK against the road building 
revival which is now upon us. We are prepared to make immediate ship- 
ments to all parts of the United States. 

METROPOLITAN and BESSEMER Plants located as strategic points 
and with a daily capacity of 500,000 blocks render eloquent testimony as 
to our ability to serve satisfactorily all demands for ‘“‘The Best Paving 
Block Made.” 


Literature on METROPOLITAN and BESSEMER BLOCK will be sent 
on receipt of your address. 


THE METROPOLITAN PAVING BRICK COMPANY 


CANTON, The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Paving Brick OHIO 


UP GRADE SAFETY 
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Appropriations for City Health Departments. Survey of Comfort Stations on Elevated Rail 
ary xpenditures of 350 cities in the cer Roads. 
ad 





eastert 1 nite States for public health work 
parisons at tabulations 1918 8 pl Rey nt This study was 
439 from the Public Health Reports, issued by Juve Protective A ‘ 
S. Public Health Service, Rupert Blue, Surgeon-Ger sulted in the imme 
Washington, D. an amendment to th 
t eenjamir slinstru 
Play, and Athletics. igo, Il 
letin, issued by the Division of School Interest ; 
e University of Texas, is devoted to the subject of Manual for Weights and Measures Officials. 
1 education in its various phases: care of the bod \} k of 4¢ an acetal 
ve iT re es ar equipment, athletic contests, sence ec ¥ - . 
ration of meets, league et Many games and track P 
fic events are described in detail, and a helpful standards os r P Meter 
rapt s ende Athletics for all is the key-not Sine. and Getd aan” 3 ‘ 
vol 1i4 Apply to the Chairman of the = dee: ogy Ee Spies 
te cation Committe University of Texas, Austi: . ; phi ’ 
! > veights ar ea res , ‘ 
Public Water Supplies and Sewer Systems to F. 5. Holbrook, Inspector of W 
of Michigan. a 
I ‘ ar Sewer Systen of Micl 
F ngi he g Be Hetin Ni I a. f the Michigan State “Housing Betterment ’ 
it f Healt By Edward 1). Rich, ¢ I state Sal P ats aa 
Engineer of Mic ligat 1918 40 pp (Apply t 1" . , ‘ ‘ e 
shave, Lansing. Mich.) Cages Babin args Bh elegh A 
Pian of Stillwater. the cities of the United St 
ared unde < ction of the Park Board This toreigi the \ few of the 
resents in interesting and appealing fort ar features t rent is : 
evelopment which it would be worth the w ‘ tor t terallie 
ficials and city planner n other cities to stu wrer t t Cha 
| tograpl maps, plans 1918 43 pp (A tow nning 
F. T. W n, Chairman, Park Board, Stillwater, Min: the protest of ar ndertake 
Housing—Its Relation to Social Work. comprehensive plan for § 
ellows B r 1918 PI A brief i t { 
ent of the interrelation of disease, vice, and the I . ve nning $ ‘ 
gestior f the slums, and the progress that follows th Vat i sing Ass 
ution of bad housing. No. 48 of the National Ho York 
Ass tion Publications, 105 East 22d Street, New York 
a <r County Government in North Carolina 
County government. wi 
Building, a _ Municipal Problem. tinent of American Polit 
page nj discusses building as a prime factor North ( na Club at t 
e progress of a city; considers the problem of The ( b } et : 
sent high cost f living, labor and material in its North Carolina. asser g 
ering effect upon the building industries; and make t ther « - and ve 
strong plea to individuals for encouragement of building in vement and progress 
nstruction and the study of the problem of stabilizing the Carolir The ( s fir ys 
st of labor ar material as the most important step 159, by the University of North ( 
irectior (Write to Municipal Problems Publishing ( rove f 
( ( mpaign, Ill., for “Municipal Problems—Building f other states as we 


Proportional Representation for Private Elec- The Causes of Dependency. 
tions. Base , rvey of O1 ( . 





( bers of « merce at ther organizations which are € Re the r 
ering r i 1 7 portional representatior t 
rpose will nterested in the Hare syste ¢ \t s g 
t s ge amphiet 1 ] ed by the me ul rT 4 i i 
tior Representation League t the Franklin | k eT r ( t 
g, | ‘ l Explicit direction ire give $ N ‘ 
r g ! s, th nt, election provisions a st 2 2 
he League is prepare ilso t x i ty 
ny g tior esiring adapt rt ! t Xa s 
t esentation ts ‘ art lat Se a 4 t 
Report of Missouri State Highway Board. f ea eviations 
I the pe beginning March , 1917 ling able t forese 
cember l ‘1918 A record t oooh ment niet Writ t N vw York S ur 
st adverse conditions, copiously illustrated by | tol \ 1 N \ f Fuget e 
gra ind diagrams, showing “before and after” 1 ! Bulletis ave 
litions and the various processes of road-building 
lables and large maps, contained in a pocket in the cover What to Do with the Non-Conforming Build 
t the ) k, 1 every phase of the road-building : . s 
rogress the state 141 pp (Send request : ing in Zoning. 
report to E. L. Sanford, Chairman, State Highway Board ext tr gt 
Jefferson City, Mo.) s c rtant ‘ 


War Gardening and Home Storage of Vege- ¢) / eet Ae 
tables. ausitied “The Mend not 


Part I of this pamphlet, entitled “War Gardening Mar rinte fr Ime , 

il,” includes general instructions for planting, fertilizing these ldings 

spraying, etc., with specific directions for growing the trades ¢ lly x s 

various kinds of vegetables; Part II, ““The HH me Storage emission of odor ist, smok 

Manual for Vegetables and Apples,” tells what and how t fact ng; and tl 

store 32 pp., illustrated ! tries other than t 
asses er t vs t 

Report of U. S. Housing Corporation. g, with pr 

Issued December, 1918, by the Bureau of Industrial treat nt Ww s 

Housing and \lranspor tation, U, S. Department of Labor, va 


Washington, D. ¢ 126 pp. Organization chart attached York 
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SAGINAW CALCIUM CHLORIDE | 
Preserves Prevents 
Roads dust | 


at least 
cost 


and 
wear 







Road in front of our factory Material Bayport Stone D 


u ark portion in foreground 
aginaw Calcium treated and dustless; white portior 


rt i, untreated. 


SAGINAW CALCIUM costs less per square yard than any other road treatment in- 
cluding water sprinkling. It is colorless and odorless, non-corrosive and non-com- 
bustible, contains no oil or tar or sticky substance, is not poisonous and will not 
damage rubber, paint or horses’ hoofs. 


SAGINAW CALCIUM can be applied without any interruption of traffic and is a 
bactericide. The effect of calcium is culminative, less is required the second season 
than the first. It absolutely will not damage a roadway, it never produces a loose, 


flaky or mealy surface but incorporates itself into the surface of the road and binds 
it, thus preventing raveling. 


SAGINAW CHEMICAL CO., michigan Avenue, Saginaw, Mich. 


HE F-W-D load is 15% on the 

front axle and 55° on the rear. 
Other trucks’ load is 75 to 95°% on the 
rear axle Even distribution of power 
and load in the F-W-D is one reason for 
its great strength. 
In road building and city hauling the 
F-W-D has many advantages—small 
turning radius, easy handling in traffic 
and narrow alleys, quick pick-up and 
four-wheel brake. 
F-W-D has correct principle of power applica- 
tion, economy of upkeep, low fuel and tire costs 


Constant service regardless of weather. Let us 
send you catalog and records 


The Four Wheel Drive Auto Company 
Dept. 106 Clintonville, Wisconsin 
Canadian Factory: Kitchener, Ontario 


TRUCKS 


The boys from the Front will tell you 


— 
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A Plan for the Development of the Village of Guide 


) Posts to Effective Social Service. 
Grand Canyon, Arizona. 


Municipal Legislation During the 1919 Session 
of the New York State Legislature. 
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Methods -Materials ‘Appliances | 















News for Boards of Public Works Eng neers, Contract urchasing Agents 
ars interes pre memmaein mical Construction and EF cient Operatio 


* Public Improvement | takings 
































qt i 1 it 
1! S ste | S¢ h h ( S1 one 
‘ ill the bearings d gears to be - 
ore wie iSS¢ | 1 ( 
re the am ie ed ta +i 1 - - 
see denauation actus pane cats eS & SavelYour City’s Trees by Spraying 
ers st together with the ss 
guides, thus insuring alignment: and gear fa . 
and be ring surfaces larger than on other f Sal ) 1 t t 
makes of road rollers, resulting in longer lif Ld 
t » the be cen see selves, the mainten é é ave 
better alignment and ultimately a large saving ¢ \ 
in horse-power. ry 
The Austin steam roller is not a cheap m this wa 
chine. The company’s effort has been rather 
to furnish the best steam roller de and te sician 1s neglig 
enable purchasers to secure the full value of most expert tre¢ 
their investment in the form of real working most scient t 
advantage, greater durability and lower operat gus diseases 
ing cost. General catalog No. 18 will be sent trees and dest: 


free upon request. 
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LIGHTING 
STANDARDS 


The New Lighting 
Standards In 
Cincinnati 


Interesting pictures of the new | 
street lighting system of Cin- 

cinnati will appear in the June 

issue of THE AMERICAN 

CITY. Watch for it. The 

lighting standards used in this 

installation were furnished by 

the Electric Railway Equip- 

ment Company. 





Send for our new catalog just 
off the press. 


Electric Railway Equipment 
Company 
CINCINNATI OHIO 





New York Office, 30 Church Street 
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which the tree is built, and S, 
from which all wounds are 
healed It is no longer a 
question of whether it 1s ad- 
visable to spray, because it 
has been demonstrated be- 
yond a doubt that spraying 
is a necessity It is now 
simply a question of how to 
do it most efficiently and 
what apparatus is necessary 
and most economical for the 
different kinds of work.” 
\n illustrated « italog if 
the Deming power sprayer 
is sent iree on request t ap err ‘ 


city officials by The Deming © _ 
: : Wine. > Tew 
A>] Shy 
. ee £5" 


Company 





¢ + | 
Municipal Electric DEMING POWER SPRAYERS ARE USED TO PRESERVE THI 


Lighting for BEAUTY OF THE TREES IN THIS PARK 
Allentown 


so city of bras ye Pa., contemplates in- Rumeley OilPull Successfully Goes 
stalling a municipal lighting system, and [rat 


Koester, consulting engineer, 0 Church Street, !hru the Chateau-Thierry Drive 








New York City, has been retained by the cit \n interesting letter ha ist come into the 
to prepare a report on this subject The re posse ' of the Ad nce-Rumely tema! 
port shows that, while the city at present | . Company, Inc., of La Porte, Ind., th its 
a local company $51,000 per year for street Billings, Mont ranch Che letter is fror 
lighting and $2,000 for building lighting, if the Corporal Ray Yates, wh ef he enlist 
city installs an electric generating plant 1 for service was associated with an Advai 
onnection with the municipal water-works a Rumely dealer at Denton, Mont., to whom the 
yearly saving of $19,000 will be effected letter was written. To quote from the letter 
Mr. Koester recommends substituting the l’ ve een working ot 6-30 OilPull 
present arc light system with nitrogen-tilled that had pulled supplies all thru t Chatea 
tungsten lamps, to secure not only greater Thierrv drive. I suppose the were 200 
illuminating effect but also smaller operating llet 1 ks on it ne shell 1 gone thr 
cost The plant of 350-kilowatt capacity will the rim of the rear wheel, making a hol 
also take care of future extensions to the pres bout 6 inches. The radiator was torn all t 
ent lighting system. The boulevard lighting pieces and a barrel in its place, and the 
on the main business thorofare, which is recog tank | ed like a p 1e, it was so full of 
nized as one of the most effective and eco plugs. I stepped it t started t 
nomical lighting systems thruout the country tur! 
was installed in 1916 on the recommendation + + 


of Mr. Koester, who was then retained by tl Army Gas Masks Not Always 
Allentown City Planning Commission in ad Suitable f Fi s 
visory capacity Many of the recommenda Suitable tor Firemen 


tions made in his City Planning Report have Fears that many firemen and miners will be 
since been adopted by Allentown killed y attempting to protect themselves 














Ilinstration by courtesy of The Eagle Wagon Works, A rn, N. J 
\ TRAIN OF “STAR” REVERSIBLE HAULING AND DUMPING WAGONS 1 TEXAS, EACH 
LOADED WITH 4% CUBIC YARDS OF GRAVEL 
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UNION METAL. 


LAMP STANDARDS 
With General Electric Lighting Units 





cast iron | t manutacturead an ore! uch a 


guarantee. The pre met aft of Union Metal 
Lamp Standards, together with the scientif ectional 
construct n, protect Lh 1 against any po dle « st ol 
1 } ‘ ‘ 1 - +} . lL, +. ‘ 
replacement ana re Ice an ] ne } if vota 
r 
> r 
( ite c i¢ | D 
hi ruarant¢ made ft a Mr! whose px tion in the 
: , , = i ‘ . ae ¥ 
I iong been ¢ abl ed and whose inancial 
tandin make é i é { ng 
anainy | “ 





Insist on a Guarantee with 
Your Lighting System 


Ws | ur SO ft Catalog of Street Lighting Us 


The Union Metal Mfg. Co., Cant 


Standard with G.E. Form 9. Novalux 





on, Ohio Design No. 807—Union Metal Lamp 


Lighti Unit. Standards Fitted with 


Largest and Uldest Mat nit Lighting Standards Union Be tal{Flower Bowls. 
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May, I919 METHODS, MATERIALS AND APPLIANCES 





using army gas masks are being vigorously lepartment work and ¢ ma ther phases 
xpressed by officials of the Bureau of Mines municipal activities is 1 st bolcon 
Attention is called to the results to Firemar grant The Det Mot | k Company 
Clark and Lieut. Parker of the New York Fir Detroit, Micl maintains star rds in the 
Department. In Lieut, Parker’s case, altho the nstruction of its truck elieving that tl 
effects were not eg noticed, he | buil 
been in Bellevue Hospital for mors nt t. | 

weeks pl tis se] t 


\n official said “In the thick fumes of 
re the mask is not able to protect its wea 
We fear that many firemen will be kille« 
re departments do not stop buying this st 
of masks which were thrown on the market 
vith the signing of the armistice lhe 
sound protection for a fireman at present ts the 
ontrivance which provides oxygen fro 
tank carried on the man’s back.’ 


+ 





Director of Sales Promotion a cna — 
for General Motors Truck ayn) 
Company 
W. L. Day, President of the Gener: ul Motors the raw material thr 
lru k Company ot Pontiac, Mich S al and tests until itr 
nounced the appoimtment of ( EF. Rouze 5 Bodies ot all price i t ‘ 
lirector of sales promotion, with headquarters the Det ne Tr - 
t Pontiac. Mr. Rouze comes to the GM hassis 
organization from the Knox Motor Company, what the service 


where he was sales manager. Since the earliest 
lays of the motor truck industry he has been 
closely identified with it, and before that had Of municipal wor 
a wealth of experience in the farm implement 
eld. He was one of the organizers of th 
Rapid Motor and Transportation Comp 

Kansas City in the days when motor trucks 
were few and far between. Subsequently he 
served as Western Supervisor for the United 
States Motor Company for sixteen states west 








f the Mississippi, and also as director of sales " 
for the same territory for the American Loc: 
motive Company, builders of the well-known 
Alco motor truck. When this truck was dis 
yntinued he joined the Knox Motor Company ON DEN Prue 
organization. \t 
+ + 
New Address of Hill & Ferguson, al ed 
Consulting Engineers haser. The il 
Nicholas S. Hill, Jr., and S. F.\ Ferguson te two partic 
consulting engineers, announce the removal o mut uw 
their engineering offices and Tal oratory from 
100 William Street to 112 East Nineteenth 
Street, New York City, on May 1. ‘ 
+ + t t a 
Advertising Specialist Opens Office = 
S. Roland Hall, who has been associated New Name for Pittsburgh Filter 
with the Alpha Portland C ement ( ‘ompany, of Manufacturing Company 
Easton, Pa., as manager of publicity, has es : apap ; ei 
tablished an office of his own in that city The Pittsburgh Filter nufacturing | 
where he will specialize on advertising I ws xh sien beng -XpPres irectly it 
agency service, writing, selling, and business ‘S!°'™ interests c¢ Ks name ai 1 
aids. Mr. Hall is also a specialist in “better oh aay le edcnmate\s the _ I 
letters” and direct mail work, and will devot« rilter & Engineering | : Lhe 4 
much of his time to that branch of advertising = s of th tO Cit ; 
i he ( Si r ' 


Dependable Trucks for Municipal rier anata ker sete Pameresag endeesstenaeeayee 
Service aa lon. alia 4m, nod Gi Utevatene 4s Ge 

The use of motor trucks in highway work, lepartment officials thers int ted ij 
in garbage, ash and refuse collection, in water the work of water puri 
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i. ~ la 
Made M4500 Bubbling 
Drinking Fountain 


Because it is germ proof, no metal can 
touch the lips, no earthenware can be 
taken into the mouth—no sharp 
edges 






















Over 500 of these fountains have been 
installed on the streets of Chicago 
Used by many big concerns, among 
them—Armour & Co., General Vehi 
cle, Sears Roebuck & Co., General 
Electric, Baker-Vawter and many 
others. Hundreds of letters attest 
their serviceability, durability and 
superiority. 


Especially recommended wherever 
children are because there are no loose 
parts. It is the one safe sanitary 
fountain and like all 


CLOW 


appliances it represents the best that 
human skill and ingenuity has been 
able to devise 


Built to 
Do Away with Trouble 


this fountain is giving complete sat- 
isfaction wherever it is in use. Or 
ders are executed promptly—large 
stocks insure quick service. Write 
for catalog of Clow Drinking Foun- 
tains—address, 


James B. Clow & Sons 
534-546 So. Franklin St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

Sales Offices 
New York Milwaukee St. Louis 
Philadelphia Minneapolis 
Detroit San Francisco 
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HAVE A DRINK 


ON THE CITY 


This should be the in- 
vitation from every 
municipality to its 
inhabitants. Now is 
the time to prepare the 
oasis before the desert 
of dryness surrounds 
us all. We specialize 
in fountains—a_ kind 
for every purpose. 


Catalog upon request. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE 
MFG. CO. 


Milwaukee, Wis., U.S.A. 














PAT. PENDING 





ONLY Sanitary Drinking Fountain 


PURO SANITARY DRINKING 
Haydenville FOUNTAIN CO. = ngage, 





mention Tue American City 
































May, 1919 THE 


D. T. Pierce Returns from France 

Daniel T. Pierce, formerly assistant to the 
President of the General Asphalt Company, 
has just returned from more than a year's 
service in France, and is located temporaril) 
at Room 1031, 120 Broadway, New York. Mr. 
Pierce will represent important Franco-Italian 
interests and also act for American manufac- 
turers seeking business in France and other 
European countries 


+ + 


A Basement Meter-Holding Yoke 


An improved meter-holding yoke has been 
brought out by the McNutt Meter Box Com 
pany, of Brazil, Ind., well-known makers of 
meter settings and other appliances. The new 
appliance is for setting meters in basements 
where it is desired to place the meter on a 
vertical pipe, and it away with a great 
deal of the labor previously involved in in- 
stallations of this character. 

The McNutt meter-holding yoke takes any 
standard 5¢-inch meter, or a %-inch meter 

ith 34-inch spuds. There are no screw con- 


does 





\N AID TO SETTING METERS IN BASEMENTS 


nections whatsoever. All the labor required 
is to cut out two inches of pipe, thread the 
ends and screw on the ells, and the meter is 
ready to set. It is not even necessary to hold 
the meter in place while it is tightened up, as 
the lips on the ells hold it. 

With the new yoke, the plumber can set 
many more meters per day than was possible 
with the old regular screw connections. An- 
other excellent feature of the new McNutt 
yoke is the ease of handling during repairs. 
If repairs are necessary, all the plumber needs 
to do is to cut a piece of pipe, drop it in in 
place of the meter, and leave the service un- 
interrupted while the meter is being repaired. 
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Metal Articles for Municipalities 

A trip thru the factory of the Niagara Falls 
Metal Stamping Works, at Tenth 
Street, Niagara Falls, N. Y., impresses one 
with the great variety of articles that are spe 
cially manufactured for municipal use. Strect 
name signs, house numbers, automobile num 


235-247 


bers, bicycle tags, dog tax tags (one of these 
is illustrated herewith), vehicle license plates, 
police and miscellaneous badges, and many 


other metal specialties made of 
brass and enameled steel are to b 

For street name 
signs, aluminum § will 
be found to be a most 
satisfactory material 
Phe aluminum in these 
guaranteed to 


aluminum 


seen 


signs 1S 





be gg per cent pire, and 

will not rust, tarnish 

nor corrode. Letters 

and borders are finished 

in a good quality of LET EVERY DOG 

enamel CARRY HIS TAX 
Che company makes RECEIPT 


a specialty also of fill- 
ing orders for articles not to be found in its 
regular lines. Parts are made of sheet steel, 
iron, brass, copper, zinc, tin or aluminum, or of 
bands, rods or wire of any of these metals. By 
the use of dies in power presses pieces of 
almost any shape can be cut. If 
needed in these pieces they can be punched of 
any size or shape required. By the use of other 
dies in presses, one of these die-cut blanks can 
be bent, crimped, embossed, corrugated, made 
into a cylinder or a tube, a thimble or a dish, 
given curves or angles, 


hok Ss are 


stamped with letters o: 


figures; and whether 500 or 50,000 are made 
with the same dies all will be practically alike 
when finished. & + 


Neptune Meter Company Starts 
a Canadian Company 

The Neptune Meter Company of New York 
has acquired a_ building 
Motor Car Company, of 
which the 
Trident 


from the Russell 
loronto, Canada, in 


company intends to manufacture 


water meters for Canadian trade 
The President of the Neptune Company is 
J. Herbert Ballantine, and the Managing Di 
rector for the Canadian company is William 


H. Randall, formerly Superintendent of 
the Maintenance and Distribution Department 
of the Toronto water-works. The new plant is 
to be known as the Neptune Meter Company, 


Ltd + + 


Army Captain Returns to Wallace 
& Tiernan Staff 

Wallace & Tiernan Company, Inc., of New 
York City, announces that Capt. C. A. Jennings 
has received his discharge from the Construc- 
tion Division, Utilities Branch of the Army, 
and has returned to the technical staff of the 
company to resume charge of the Chicago 
office. Capt. Jennings’ work in the Army cov- 
ered the supervision, operation and maint: 
nance of water purification and sewage treat 
ment plants in various camps 
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‘ 
Nosay CORDS’ are big—husky 


incredibly strong. 


Trucks equipped with these tires 
show 50 less depreciation, and 
average 40°), more mileage per gal- 


lon of gas than solid tires. 








AN CITY 
DISTRIBUTION 
ITRANSFOR MER Sibiw 





FOR LIGHT AND POWER SERVICE 
EFFICIENT LOW FIRST COST AND 
MT MINIMUM UPKEEP jimi 


KUHLMAN ELECTRIC CO. 


Mii" Baw CITY, MECH. BMI 











(HE GAMEWELL FIRE ALARM 
_— C0. 








“Registered U. S. Patent Office” 
Manufacturers of 
Fire Alarm and Police Signal 
TELEGRAPHS 


for 
Municipalities and Private 
Parties . 


The Gamewell system of to-day is 
the outcome of the combined inventive 
genius and mechanical skill of many 
whose valuable services the company 
has been able to secure during the 
past fifty-seven years, in pursuance of 
its policy of meeting at any cost the 
requirements of the varied conditions 
existing in different localities. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


General Office and Works: 
Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 
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